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ARMAGEDDON. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE REDDENING HORIZON. 

In the first years of the present century the 
nations were in turmoil. The nineteenth cen¬ 
tury had flickered out in something like racial 
warfare, and, while there had been an adjust¬ 
ment, while there was nominal peace through¬ 
out the hemispheres, there was an undercur¬ 
rent of fear, and mighty preparations were 
making among the nations which were domi¬ 
nant. The whole world was afoot and gird¬ 
ing itself for threatening war. 

The wonder was, not so much that such a 
condition should exist as that there should 
have been maintained so long even a sort of 
semi-equilibrium in international relations. 
When the Spanish-American war ended all 
points of contact between the nations were in¬ 
flamed. Something must happen. It is true 
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ilinl notlnni;' al»]iitc]<lcrinitc ns to \hc 
fntnrc cctnnoctions and ndinnccs (d* tlic Rov- 
crnnienls of tlie world had yot ])cen deter¬ 
mined ii])ori, l)iil the air was weighted, d'liere 
liad. So far, been nc) fornndatedi alliance of the 
.\n:ei< i-Sa.\(»ns: there had, as }'et. been (hwi'^ed 
IK) olisetiinef hhiropean combination, b)U the 
politit'.'d atmosphere C)f ilv' world had that op- 
j/re>si\'eness which precedes a thnnder>torm, 
and ihoncthtfiil st:itc<men Imew tlnit the stoian 
mn^t come and that ias lipthtniipLf-stroke-- 
Would obliterate forces and chanp'e mtijw. 

ddie tUlilnde of the .Vmerieams wais oi)timis- 
tic, with a readiness. There wtis a hbaniLf 
leawen in the Imn]), the lea\'en of twaj hundrwl 
thousand yoiiny men <])read ewenl}' ihrouoh- 
oiu all the states, who liad responide<l when 
the call to arms ctime in 189S, ddiey had 
liec-n xaetoricjiis and were mtide nnieh of: their 
friend> ami neiLthboi*s recaialed them hinliK-; 
th(‘\' were jiatriotir and had mneh to say, and 
thw made ])nblie o])inioi:: they had smelled 
pom])owdai*; tlK-y bad faced btittle-shot and 
fevei*; th<-\- had left coimaades t)nried in sh:d- 
lo\\- treiielr's; thew b.ad learne-1 what war wa^, 
and, after a little re-t <an'l mneh Rlor\' wma* 
not disinclined for war a.oain, in ti continnenev. 
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Otherwise, America was just al)oul as it had 
l)een before the war with S])ain. It is true 
that material and military conditions were 
somewhat changed. \\"e had made Cuba an 
independent republic; Porto Rico we had 
simply annexed as a strong outpost, the gov¬ 
ernment of the island l)eing l)ut an incident. 
Over in the Pacific, Hawaii had come in as a 
matter of course, during the war, and we had 
utilized the Philippines, because that had be¬ 
come for us a national and international neces¬ 
sity. The Pacific had been bridged; to us be- 
longed the conveniences of the highwa}^ 
from San Francisco to Hongkong; we had 

o o 

taken all we needed but only what we needed. 

Not a nation in the world but at last, and 
for the first time, realized the attitude of the 
great republic. It had fought and defeated its 
overweening and over-religious adversary, 
had banished that non-progressive force to its 
home provinces and had then, to the astonish¬ 
ment of tlie world, abstained from seizing 
upon all of the near and remote possessions 
within its grasp. It had in effect said to the 
other nations of the world: 

'T have more tlian scouted across my con¬ 
tinent. I have occui)ied even its western shore 
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and bred my children there. They, east and 
west, arc amoni^ tlie [^^reat thinking*, acting 
peoples of the world, and must have all due 
rights and privileges. Across the broadest of 
oceans, the eldest of empires is threatened 
with division and, whether di\*ided or not, it 
is about to make available as a business ])rize 
to the advanced nations of the world its vast 
commercial privileges. 1 have built a trade 
bridge—arranged a row of stepping-stones— 
across the Pacific; I must maintain the station 
I have taken and have the means of defending 
my highways and my byways. 

“I need the facilities for best fighting here 
and there,—anvwhcre aliout the globe where 
it may become necessary for me to fight, l)ut 
I grasp no more than that which is enough 
for ni}’ single pur])ose, and I have no thought 
of seeking to seize more until my people sliall 
o\erllow my own broad land. Then they 
must do as best tliey can. Then they must do 
as tlieir \dking ancestors did. Then they 
nm>t have it in them, (jr fail to have it in them, 
to say to what degree might is right. I'or 
the present, they have demanded nothing and 
sought nothing, but to imiilacc themsel\'es 
and dr) it well and strongly upon such ])oints 
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about the glol^c as may make it somewhat 
easier in life for their great-great-grandehil- 
(Iren. Should the occasion come sooner for 
the utilization of these vantage-i)laees so much 
the better for us of this age who are thinking 
out this thing and who have a decent degree 
of readiness for any sort of fight to-day.” 

Meanwhile the idea of an Anglo-Saxon al¬ 
liance had grown and broadened. It had been 
fostered by thinking men of both Great Britain 
and iVmcrica. Those who could best foresee 
the future of races favored it, and those who 
had only clannish memories in mind opposed 
it. But a tentative alliance, at least, it was 
evident, must come. 

Of course bitter opposition to the growing 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon alliance was at once 
manifested by a large number of '‘American 
citizens” possessed of fine lungs, foreign birth 
or teachings, world-reforming ideas, and great 
flux of words. It was almost droll, but the 
amiable American laws gave to each of these 
eloquent men of other than American tradi¬ 
tions a vote, and votes secure election and 
Congressmen want to be elected again. Our 
school books, too, had long taught our chil¬ 
dren to think of hhiglishmen as enemies and, 
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(.‘■-I)rci:il]\, in the comiti'}', tlie ancient ])rejn 
(lice soinewliat ])i'evailc(I. I'hese intlnences 
Ih'id a certain ])()tenc\’. 

1 'liere \\ a> exerted, also, in ()])])(>sition to 
the C()ntein])]cated alliance, informal thon^'h 
the alliance mif^'ht he, one force more j)otent 
than all others put lokether, that exerted hy 
the element composed of those who ex])loit 
themsc‘l\'es as “ddie hereditary foes of h'my- 
laml," a l)no\ant, illogical and too im])ression- 
ahle class, led often astra\‘ hv the more foxv, 


self-^eekiipcf and o\*ertop]dnq* repres(.“ntali\es 
of their own race. W‘ry well did the^e leaders 
nnderstand, thon;^h the}- didiTt mention it, 
that their own reasomahl}- re.Q'itlar and more 
or le<s full and ea>il}- gained incomes were in 
danyer if there were to he an ahandonment 
of the race enmit}' hroti^ylit across the At¬ 
lantic to he enk'rafted, if ])o^>ihle, ti])on the 
American pe(>])le. 

d hey did their work chwerl}’. the agitators: 
tluw were k'hi> talkers and \hv]v f( (llowiny^s had 
Ioiil;’ keen (»ri;aniz(Ml. A few adroit Antiaacaan 
ofVice seek'ers whini])erc'<l and whined hctori' 
tlu-m and ('rot their lot with them for a time, 
hnt onl\ for a time, d'licre is no room Ikm'c' 
to tell the ^toiw of the agitator who liad li\-ed 
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so well for years, nor of his following in the 
lower grades of American politicians. When 
the o'rcat cnhninatincf wave came they were 
all swept into the movement, and—let it be 
said to the credit of the Irishman, that when 
the time came, he sprang' into the ranks and 
foughit for his adopted country. The average 
congressman or other politician whose course 
the agitator had inllnenccd was found or¬ 
dinarily among the home guards. 

Of course, with the Anglo-Saxon combina¬ 
tion in sight, the European nations were agi¬ 
tated by doubts. They were not Cjuite a 
brotherly group, for heretofore, as chances 
fell, they had fed u|ion each other. Naturally, 
as facing the combination the Russian should 
come first. He is the great growing, creep¬ 
ing - southward - and - eastward threatening 
force. Naturally, the Russian wanted no com¬ 
bination of America with Great Britain. lie 
was inclined to make much, just then, of his 
skin-deep friendshi]> with the United States, 
for tlicre was India. It must be said of this 
Slav, too, that, notwithstanding what has hap- 
])ened and is to be here related, he is a force 
great in the ]UTsent and ])crha])s to be far 
greater in the future. He is millions; his 
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])ricstl\' domination is l)cinG,’ rcp^nlatcal and 
modernized l)\- d'olsloi and other tliinkers of 
Russia; lie learns lani^atai^'es tnorc rcadil}' tlian 
does an\' one of an\‘ oilier raee, and he 
well in a sort of kismet way. 

It ma\' he possible that tlie Slav, <le\'eloi)ini;* 
on new lines, is to he the snecessor of the 
AniLflo-Saxon in a material and ])hiloso])hie 
wa\', his strong* spirit, enforced h\' militari-m 
and its new-horn reliifion, may \'et direct tlu^ 
affairs of the world, hnt \\-hatc\‘er his future 
may he, the day of the Sla\' has not yet come, 
lie hnt strnyy^’led toward his tritnn])h or his 
fate, as the e\ent miydu ])r()\'c,—as was nat- 
tirak The Ixtissian h'mpire mo\'e(l toward 
the Anti-Anplo-Saxon alliance. 

ddiat the (ierman hanperor shonid have 
been e\'en tem])ted tr>ward stich an alliaiua' 
was a tliiiprf extraordinar\'. It was strange, it 
was remarkable and nnconth, an tmconscion- 
ahle thinq', that he should he for a monuait 
with the Slav and tlie Latin in this combina¬ 
tion, thonyh there are other stranp’e incon 
sistencies in the world's aftairs. The land 


wliich cfave birth to the founder of ('hristianit\' 
l)Ows to the ])ro])het Maliomet, and the 
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temples of India know not the gentle religion 
of Buddha. 

Wdiy, the Emperor of Germany ought to 
have been proud and defiant in the matter 
and, since he liked to pose, to have posed as 
the dean of the Anglo-Saxons! Of course, 
we arc all Teutons. Ancient Germany was to 
Great Britain as Great Britain is to America. 
In the area of acres including what is now 
consolidated Germany, lies the land from 
which upsprang the fellows who made trouble 
for Caesar—there was one Vergincetorix who 
was a beauty—and they were Teutons who, 
in the fury of seizing and populating land, 
forced themselves northwestward until they 
reached what we call the English Channel, 
and then, with Hengist and Horsa and the 
rest, flung over to an island and found Angles 
and wolves and seized upon the land washed 
by the Gulf Stream and made a new race of 
their own, the race that broadened the Chris¬ 
tian religion, the race that has peopled with 
strong men the wild places of the world; the 
race that did rather a neat thing at Waterloo; 
the race which, when its sons fighting among 
themselves, as in the Cromwellian wars, or 
the war of the Revolution, or the .Vmerican 
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war, laas alwaws done c.\cccdini’l\ well, 
and undci' stress loo. Idil tlie (ierinan I^jn- 
peror and some of liis ad\isers failed, at an 
iinporiant inoinenl, to see the loi^ieal attitude 
for his coimtrw 

As for 1'ranee, lier attitude was not unex¬ 
pected sa\-e to the ii^morant, tliose wlio, ha\'- 
ini; rear] old school hooks alone, still dreamed 
that h'rance and Ixussia were natural allies of 
the L'nited States, reei'ardless of nature, traiii- 
iipej', belief and hlood. As a matter of fact, and 
\'ery consistently, in heart, I'rancc had been 
with S])ain throutfhout the S])anish-American 
war. hdrstly, and most dominant, reli;[);‘ious 
ti'aditions and inllucnces trended that wav: 
secondl}', fmanci.al rclati^ms, and lastl}*, hlood 
and family relations. .V somewliat like ex¬ 
planation would ap]d}‘ to Austria, thoiiifh 
with tliat unhappy empire the time for chaip^e 
and exj)eriment had come, llere too, hlood 
and reliction counted, and, in addition, coni- 
])lications were such that war with the out¬ 
sider was <at least less had than the civil war 
impending'. 

It was so with Italy, thoncth in a lesser dc- 
p^ree. As for Sj)ain, all tlie desperate ven¬ 
geance-seeking \'enom which could he bottled 
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Up in a proud and belittled nation, was hers, 
and Portugal was with her, as a matter of 
course, racially and religiously. The totter¬ 
ing Austrian and the beaten inhabitant of the 
southwestern European peninsula were to¬ 
gether. The Anti-Anglo-Saxon combina¬ 
tion, perfect save for the grumbling of a por¬ 
tion of the German people, began to assume 
a definite form. The great men who organ¬ 
ized it were men of earnestness and power; 
men of weakening race though individually 
strong, recognizing the decadence, and strug¬ 
gling persistently against the evanishment of 
racial potency which some inexorable law had 
decreed. 

Great Britain, the isolated, recognized the 
situation. She fostered—and not altogether 
in selfishness, be it said—her closer growing 
relations with the United States. And in the 
recognized impending emergency her liber¬ 
ally governed colonies drew nearer to her. 
There was arming in Australia and in Canada, 
and there were significant movements of bod¬ 
ies of troops in India and on the Nile. Yet 
the Foreign Office was reticent, and the 
Premier blandly informed all questioners that 
Great Britain was at peace. But ever, as in 
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America, was heard the ^nnnd of haiiiiiu 
upon ri^’el in the slhp^'ards, and ever, dav an< 
lULilit, fires dashed forth redlv from the fonn 
dries. 

As the statesman walkecl, the earth heaved 
underneath liis feet, thotipii hardl}’ enon^li 
to unl)alance or realh' friRliten him. I le won 
dered and pemdered and Lfuessed, as did all 
thinkinit' men, hut hardl\' eoneei^■ed tlie ma^' 
nitnde of the eomini;- earth([tiake. Xever in 
the history of the world's political events were 
those direclintf sucli affairs more doubtful and 
])er])lexed. \\’onld the almost inevital)le war 
])e racial? \\d)uld it be relip'ious? Would it 
be sim])ly ]K)litical with a \iew to divide the 
lerritcu'v of the weak? 

Men had not taken into cemsideratiem Aj)- 
])leton and the Wdld (loose. In this cirenm 
stance there was nothiipc: remarkable, for mnie 
bad ewer heard of either. 
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CHAPTER IT 

DAVID APPLETON. 

Tliis is to tell of certain events, some pre¬ 
ceding and some growing out of the situation 
a's outlined in the last clia])tcr, particularly as 
they affected, and ultimately were affected by, 
my friend, David Appleton. 

While statesmen and princes brooded and 
struggled over problems of public policy and 
craft, while navies fretted the seas, and armies 
shook the earth as they marched and counter¬ 
marched, we two unknown men, encamped on 
an Illinois prairie, held counsel over our 
special perplexities, meanwhile looking out on 
the broad world with curious eyes, studying 
with varying thoughts and passions the 
strokes and parryings of the nations. 

David Api^leton had been my classmate at 
college. He had been, truth to say, most un¬ 
justly unpopular with me and my group there, 
"because of his fellowship with algebra, too 

surpassing facility in calculus, his intimate 
2' 
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aiul alYoctioiKitc r^-lanoim with conic sections, 
while at the same time, lie was well reifaialed 
I'ecause of his assistance in enahlinx Iiis weak¬ 
en hrethren to pass, thoitia'h totterin^iy- the 
xaminations in those slmlies. IVfore (^nr 
pra<luation he and I became warm friends. 
Amoiwf those Ujirisinx w ith the ^iLfreat e\-eiUs of 
the last year. Ajipleton has been a looming 
fiymre and I ha\‘e been InA associate and as- 
si.slant. 

It wa^ not merely as a mathematician, but 
to som.e extent as an inventor that A])pleton 
excelled, e\en in his collets' days. It wa^ lie 
wlio contri’red tlie clianninLf s\ >te:n of ]'>rd.leys 
by which, one niyhi. wl raised an anhalile 
cow and left her tethered ti])on tlu roof of the 
cha]>e] bnildiny, and it was he wlio de\'ised a 
etU-off for the ifas mains a hnndre(l yard> from 
the timb’ersity. d'he etadd of iiwention yrew 
with him after he envf^tifed in the strnyy,ie with 
tile world, lie iiuented somethinit; abottt a 
locomotix'e and made money. 1 here came a 
time, thotiydi. when he abandoned hi'> ohice 
and re,e.'nlar bn^ine^s and was not seen amoncf 
his friends for namths. L’])» >n m\’ laanrn h« mie 
from Xicrtraytia. where I had been with the 
Canal Commission, I wais makima \-ain in- 
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quiries for Appleton when one day he sent 
for me. 

The explanation of my friend’s absorption 
is not a long story. He was experimenting 
and promoting an invention of his own which 
he declared surpassed everything of its kind 
conceived in the past, and, furthermore, as he 
confessed later, he was in love. In each enter¬ 
prise he was, as he said, “up to his neck.” 
The outcome of the love affair depended, to 
an extent, upon the sueeess of the invention. 
But what was most important, as I look back 
now, was tliat, upon the outcome of his in¬ 
vention depended in a measure at least, as 
subsequently appeared, the location of cer¬ 
tain boundary lines defining the mastership 
of the great nations of the world. 

It was Appleton's sudden reversion to our 
old association, the fiaming up of the former 
friendship, which appealed to me most strong- 
Iv. 1 had thought often of him but had not 
imagined that he had me as much in mind. 
^T‘t he had, in a wav, l)een as sentimental as 
T. WT had drified apart, and now we came 
together again in Chicago. We were more 
comfortable because of it. 

I rather distinctly approved of the lank, 
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l)ro\vn fellow, as he left his chair and walked 
hack and forth with his hands in his ])()ckets, 
when, one day, he fully o])ened his heart to 
me. ddiere was a clean heahh\' look about 
him. Here we were, over thirlv vears of a<j'e. 
* each of us, and the skin lay close and smooth 
upon his face, while his eves were as clear as 
w hen, at ten years of aife, he had chased a red 
S([iurrel aloni^ the waxxl-hordered rail fence* 
of some W isconsin farm. 11 is bodv was as 
healthy as his mind. 

1 cannot tell, and 1 su])])ose no one can—for 
1 should know' if anyone*—the stoiw of the de- 
\eloptnent of A])])leton's mind after he left 
c(jllecte surchai\e:ed with the sort of informa¬ 
tion which mift'ht aid iit ereat work, or end 
in nothiiyq'. lie was simply a man with a biet 
brain of the constructi\'e sort. 1 know \'ery 
little, e\'en nr)w, of his e‘arl\' business career, 
of his successes or his faihires. his hoj)es or 
his disa])i)ointments. I do not know how it 
came that he fumbled his way through to 
that dex’ice, whicdi, sold to the railro<ads. left 
him with twenty-five thousand or thirty-fo'e 
thousand dollars to the t^ood. Xeither can 
1 te*ll what vatthinif ambition was in hitn or 
frcjin wlitit trend of thou^du. be*<^w)tten e)f his 
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work, came to him broader design for more 
hazardous Imt more splendid conquest. He 
was always reticent in this regard, but, 
through an association, which, l^ecause of a 
host of things of which I will tell later, be¬ 
came longer continued and closer than is usual 
with most men, there came material for doubt¬ 
less nearly correct conclusions as to his quali¬ 
ty. Unbounded ambition he had, unlimited 
pluck he had and, withal, an imagination and 
fancy and dreaminess which made him some¬ 
times almost womanly. Pretty good combi¬ 
nation that, for what we call a man, wasn't it? 

^It’s all queer,'’ he said, “But I think you’ll 
com])rehend it. We were pretty close to¬ 
gether in college, weren't we? Though we 
weren't so very close together socially or in 
the ways of the college fraternities and all that 
sort of thing, still, somehow, we always under¬ 
stood and helped each other, in a way, and 
since the old studying time, though we have 
corresponded indifferently, there has seemed 
to be a connecting link between us. Maybe 
you do not comprehend it as I do, but I hope 
the thing is mutual. Anyhow I have thought 
that, perliaps, if in some strait you needed 
help, you would send for me. I, at least, have 
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felt that way touard you. It lias come in my 
way first. As a bei^iimiucf of wliat 1 have to 
say to you I will summarize the situation. 

“I have succeeded, after a fashion, as an 
inventor. I ha\'e some thousands of d('>llars. 
1 ha\‘e a i^reat enterprise in which f shall need 
an assistant who wW] he a friend ami coiU'i- 
dant. d'here are labors aside from the sheer 
ihouLfht to be productive and there is manual 
work to lie done. 1 must ha\'e a brother to 
helj) me in a lef^itimate and straightforward 
conduct of the enterprise. There are money 
considerati(ms. success from a worldly 

jioint of \'iew is iiwolved, and that affects my 
life at its core as it touches the ])ossibilities of 
the future with the woman 1 ha\'e told you 
about. 1 suppose 1 must be an isolated per¬ 
son. Anyhow, \’ou are the only man in the 
world to whom 1 felt I could appeal. 

“1 ha\e abandone<l mv regular business, 
wdiich was successful, and am working upon a 
de\ice—a sort of a machine for lifting gre;tt 
weights into the air. and holding them there 
without sup])ort from below. 1 have a new 
thought—an idea of entirely new a]>])lication 
in this connection, and since f abandoned my¬ 
self to this jitirticular tuidertaking there have 
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arisen new (lifficnllies and perplexities, but 1 
am rii^ht in my idea. Will von help me? As 
to your helpful ability, so far as my purpose 
i^'oes, it larg'ely eonsists of your nerve and per¬ 
fect understandiipQ- of me. As to that, I’ve 
already made up my mind. 1 can offer you 
some monev, cnoim'h at least to make vou 

ir i. 

safe, and of course you will j^rosper should 
the undertaking' succeed, as I firmly believe 
it will. You will have [ilenty of hard work, 
an op])ortunity for the exhibition of your 
friendship, and a cliancc to meet infinite bodily 
peril. You will sliarc with me at last what 
comes to the large gambler upon a large scale, 
whether he be one in cards or stocks or in the 
broader and better game where minds arc 
strained to some purpose, where even the fu¬ 
ture affairs of nations mav be affected. Prob- 
ably this sharing v;ill be to your good, but 
you must take your chances. The details I 
will tell 3 'ou. After that, you can determine. 
1 know that 1 have thought of what no other 
man has conceived, and have done that which 
has not been done before.” 

Avll this and more Ap])leton said, and that 
night 1 could think and dream of nothing but 
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him and liis cnihusiasni. The next day he 
j)il()ted me oui tlircniL^di the western ver^t^e of 
tlie eity and to the jwairic where lie was at 
work. 

It was a c[tnet place, on the western ])ank 
of the I )es Plaines Kiver. I.ookini^ toward 
the water one saw the t^’'raci(^us outlines of the 
waxini;' elms and stron^'-limhed oaks which 
lined the shallow stream, and toward the 
north, west atid south, the ])rairie rolled, 
])roketi in the distance occnsionally by an or- 
chard-surrotmded fartnhotise, a greener island 
in tlie sea of green. 

hTom rough boards Apjdeton had built a 
long wide shed, or rather l)arn, for it was lofty, 
<'ind in this his treasure was enclosed, most of 
the room being used as a workshoj). A small 
s])ace at the south end of the building had ])een 
fitted tt]) as an office and livings rooms, and 
from this end a rude ])iazza extended but a 
few feet ('>ver the unbroken ])raii‘ie sod. 

\\T passed through the rooms directly to 
the space ])rovided for the machine. The 
long I'oom was open on one side, being fitted 
^^■ith great sliding doors on the west, and there 
was a framework outsi<Ie resembling some¬ 
what the platform of a boat hotise. It was all 
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strange and new to me, and I was Interested 
when i\p]deton proceeded, directly and sim¬ 
ply, to the explanation of his invention in 
terms suited to the comprehension of a lay¬ 
man. 
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OX TllIC I’KAIKIE, 


It's prett}' hard \\fa*k, tr\’inL;' to tell ahoin 
.\]^plet()ii's iiU'cntion. lie had cn^a;^'e(I (he 
ser\'ices (M some elevcr fellows, all of one fami- 
1\, J think, and lhe\’ were w'orkiim* for him 
and were of preal seiwiee to us, to the end of 
our ^lav on the prairie, thou^'h not eonfiden- 
tiallx' so as was an odd fellow who eame later. 
1 su])pose that 1 am not a ,^a)od person to tell 
wliat the invention was. I ean (Uily do so in 
a paaieral wa\’ and within mv limitations. 

Idle main feature was a iL;*reat lorpcdo- 
sha])ed thint^' with an a.luminum exterior, d'he 
thiekness of this aluminum covering; was a 
matter of eon>tant and \ iolent debate betweeii 
Applet('n and me, after I became identified 
with the enterprise. Wdth no weight to s])eak 
of. it meant vast l)tio\'ancy; with a greater 
weiyht it meant less biiMvaney and more dis¬ 
aster following;' the inevitable experimental 
aliyhtine;'. .•\])])leton. aiter much thought and 
numberless experiments, had decided to take 
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chances with this l)uoyant thing-, to make it 
as light as possible, and to rely upon the 
utilization of the vast force he had at his eom- 
inand, and which was now being first tried,— 
in driving in a eertain direction something 
fioating in a surrounding the same above as 
below, something entirely immersed in one 
element. Appleton had gathered together as 
far as he could, the forces necessary for the 
accomplishment of his work. He had stored 
electricity; he had reservoirs of compressed 
and licpiified air; he had wonderful contriv¬ 
ances for the reduction of friction and the 
reduction of weight as compared with force. 
I was doubtful at first, but I’ve long had faith 
in aerial na\'igation—I’ve always had since a 
talk years ago with the most famous of living 
inventors, when he gave his views on the sub¬ 
ject, and I saw plainly that A]:)pleton’s “Lift¬ 
ing machine,” as he modestly called it, looked 
toward some new venture in aerial experi¬ 
ments. U]) to this time I had felt no ground¬ 
ed and established faith in xVppleton. He was, 
I had thought, too much of a dreamer. Hut, 
dreamer though he was, he had sense and he 
had the accretion of much learning in his short 
but full years of work and study. Wdiat other 
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ciiAiTi'.R ni. 

OX Tin-: I’KAiRii-: 

It's prctt}' hard work, trvin^' to tell ahoiu 
\]'])lcl()irs iiu'cnlion. lie had cnt^apx'd llic 
SL‘r\iccs of sonic clever fellows, all of one fani- 
1\, J think, and they were working- for him 
and were of x^A'at seiwiee to us, to the end of 
(mr ^Lay on the prairie, tlion^li not confiden- 
tiall}' so as was an odd fellow who came later. 
1 suppose tliat 1 am not a ^^'ood [)erson to tell 
what the iiu'ention was. 1 can only do so in 
a i^eiieral wa\’ and within my limitations. 

ddie main feature was a ^i^'reat t(a']>edo- 
sha})ed thiip^' witli an adinnimim exterior, ddie 
thickness of this aluminum eoverinp* was a 
matter of constant and \-i()lent del)ate between 
A]»i)let(m and me, after I became identirud 
with tlie enterprise. Whhli no wei^ifht to s])eak 
of, it meant vast bttowancy; with a cfreater 
weiiflit it meant less buoyanc}' and more di¬ 
aster following' tile iiHwitable exjH'rinu'ntal 
aliplRiikt^'- .A])]>leton. tifter much thoncfht and 
lumiberless ex[)eriineiits. had decided to take 
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chances with this buoyant thing, to make it 
as light as possible, and to rely upon the 
utilization of the vast force he had at his com¬ 
mand, and which was now being first tried,— 
in driving in a certain direction something 
floating in a surrounding the same above as 
below, something entirclv immersed in one 
element. Appleton had gathered together as 
far as he could, the forces necessary for the 
accomplishment of his work. Ec had stored 
electricity; he had reservoirs of compressed 
and liquified air; he had wonderful contriv¬ 
ances for the reduction of friction and the 
reduction of weight as compared with force. 
I was doubtful at first, but I’ve long had faith 
in aerial navigation—I’ve always had since a 
talk vears ago with the most famous of living 
inventors, when he gave his views on the sub¬ 
ject, and I saw plainly that Appleton’s “Lift¬ 
ing machine,” as he modestly called it, looked 
toward some new venture in aerial ex])cri- 
ments. Up to this time I had felt no ground¬ 
ed and established faith in Appleton. lie was, 
I had thought, too much of a dreamer. But, 
dreamer though he was, he had sense and he 
had the accretion of much learning in his short 
but full years of work and study. W hat other 
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men had learned and wliat lie liad devised liiin- 
^'el^ were his. Tie knew the (piality of the 
l)r()])leni. 1'he famous inventor had said that 
nii^iit 1 so well rememl)ered: 

“(ii\'en the power, willi siitTleieml)' less re- 
lati\’el\' of the earried weie;ht at ])rc‘senl neees- 
.^ar\- to prodnee the power, power to rise 
al)o\e tlie eartli and maintain a fixed j)osi- 
lion is an aeeomjilislied faet. At ])resent, 
we do not prodnee a maehinc whieh eaii 
l)e eemneeted witli some pt^es-lifted thinef, 
and whieh lias not at tlie same time sneh 
weij^iit as will (dTset its dri\'inct power. 
What is laeking to make a dirii^'ihle 
thinef lloatinp;' in the air is somethiip<;' with 
\ast ])o\ver of j)ro])iilsion and weiiifht so liiLflil 
that the weip.lit is not a ecnmterhalance to 
tile elTect prodneed,” 

As a w (mderiiiLf lad 1 had heard this state¬ 
ment from a sonree whieh eommanded re- 
sj>eet, and now 1 saw elearly that the inventor 
had. as usual with him, told the simjde, m'enius- 
horn truth. A])pleton had some idea. He had 
sonu'ht somethin^' whieh would ha\'e stroip^' 
pro])iil>i\e maehinery of the lipthincss desired. 
He had ^iK'eeeded, after a fa.diion. 

Aluminum is a ijte)od thini;'. It was worth 
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eighteen dollars a pound a while ago. It is 
wortli a dollar or two a pound now, because 
some clever young fellows of Cleveland, fresh 
from college, invented a new process, and the 
metal whicli lies in every clay bank is now 
given to the world for a moderate price which 
will be lower still. Appleton’s main reliance 
for the initial lifting—shall 1 call it floating 
medium?—^^as made of aluminum. He had 
taken the Cleveland men into his confidence, 
and in that city the machine was practically 
built, though ]mt together in the ]:)rairie barn 
where I now beheld it. The thing was about 
seventy feet long and fifteen feet across and 
it looked, as said, like a torpedo. The metal 
was as thin, and strong at the same time, as 
anything of its kind could be. h^illed with 
gas, it would float of itself with cjuite an up¬ 
ward pulling power in addition. Hugged 
close to it, attached rigidly and barely lifted 
when let loose witli the torpedo-shaped thing 
was a sort of boat or carrier, and in this was 
the ]:)Owerful driving force upon which Ap¬ 
pleton relied. Here the motive jx^wer, which 
I must not too clearly specify, comes in again. 
1 cannot describe the device; 1 am a bungler 
at it, anyway, and, in any case, 1 have no right 
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to (Icscrihe it with accuracy, hut I do know 
tin’s, that the force was altoi^’ctlier of ilie air, 
alilioiiLfh A])])]eton was experiinenline^- much 
with electricity, too. Idle manner in whicli, 
when A])|)leton touched certain htitlnns, the 
lift ini;- or the forward drivini; or the hade- 
ward-])iitt.ini;- screw blades revolved, was a 
spectacle worth seeini!;. ddie steerini;- ap- 
parattis was such that .\])pleton could make 
the device i;'o ti]) or down at his j^leasure, ami 
he had at his command stich enorntous re¬ 
sources in the way of dri\ini;- ])ower that he 
could, under certain fax-oral )lc conditions, 
make it efo this w a\- oi' that wa}- at his com¬ 
mand. ()f cour>e, all this ])resu])p(jsed the 
calmest wea.ther. I'here had keen other in- 
x’entions of the ^ort almost as i>'ood in most 

iTi 

wax’s, it seemed to me, excei)t for the newv 
im )tix-e ])< )xx er here c‘mplo}-(.‘(h ddie thini;- ( nice 
lifted ti]) into the air did much that A])])]cton 
hoped for. W hen a xxind came, though, 
‘'thini^s xvere different,” as Appleton said. 

It d(‘esn't matter, l-'roin the moment 1 saxv 
that machine and heard Aiyjleton tell about 
it. I had but one ambition—to help it alone;, 
ai<l as 1 niiL;ht in ]>erfectine; it, and be lifted 
up ox er that green prairie in it. I resolved to 
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Join tlie earnest man’s working force, and 
stand l)y him to the end. I became an en¬ 
thusiastic dreamer with him. Dreamers make 
the world progress, after all. Ninety-nine out 
of the hundred fail. The hundredth becomes 
one of the world's exclamation points. Cer¬ 
tainly here was a chance. 

\\dthin a week 1 had moved out to the big 
barn-like structure on the prairie, and was 
as absorbed in the new idea as /Vppleton him¬ 
self. There were difficulties worth overcom¬ 
ing. 

There came trouble. 1 shall not give de¬ 
tails, but there were the usual troubles of in¬ 
ventors. \\g could never, ])roud as we were 
of our machine, quite adapt ourselves to the 
winds of the upper air. They were too much 
addicted to carrying us away with them. We, 
necessarily, accej^ted the situation and drifted 
downward, with such gradual slope as we 
could command, to the peaceful prairie,always 
within a mile or two of home, and one of us 
went over to the cabin and made arrangements 
for bringing back the paraphernalia. The two 
horses which we kept in the old shed outside 
the l)ig building had become accustomed to 
dragging the great invention back and hulli. 
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riiev were not harnessed as liorses of the fire 
departments of ^^reat cities may ])e, in a mo¬ 
ment, hnt tliev were ])rctty nearly that wav. 
1'hey knew instinctively when disaster had 
come and almost snorted in their stalls when 
they saw O’lh'ien—whom [ will tell of later 
—comin;^' in to hitch them to the old waj^on 
with its derrick rdl readv for use. TIkw knew 


that they had to dra^ that ])re])osterons tor¬ 
pedo thiip^’ hack ai;‘ain to its restinq' ])lace in 
the hiq* hnilding. Don’t tell me that a horse 
hasn’t intelligence. 'I'liose horses, somewhat 
indiqaiantl}’, entered into the spirit of the iqreat 
stnpqxlc. 1 was worried, hnt nothinq alTected 
A])])leton. That hiq hrute, with that hiq head 
C)f his, knew that he owned a cominq more 
or less practicable air traverser aiid went 
ahead stolidly. l\eall\'. 1 was the sufferer. 
Iveally, J am the one man who onqht to ha\'e 
a medal of some sr)rt. hnt Ai)]det()n is qettinq 
most of the ])raise, and 1 am, as 1 tell him, 
nohody. Ilowcwer, it doesn’t matter. 

One day—a day C)f hard work—when we 
reached oiir ha\’en <at niqht, we found sitiinq 
at ease on our stoop —\ sup])Ose \ should say 
])i<azza, hut that sounds too amhitiou^ a 
stranqer. lie was \'ouiiq', hroad of shoulder, 
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deep of chest and a trille below the medium 
height. He arose as we approached and in¬ 
troduced himself as O'Brien, “Leander 
O’Brien, son of old man O’Brien, of South 
Halsted Street.” 

Appleton, looking at the newcomer 
thoughtfully, seemed to remember vaguely 
the ancestral O’Brien, and seated himself on 
the steps to talk with the visitor. I seated 
mvsclf as well, and examined Leander O’Brien 
at leisure. He had a queer hunch to his 
shoulders at times and, when enforcing a 
proposition, a defiantly appealing turning out¬ 
ward of his hands which was most effective. 
His hair was cut short and so was his coat. 
His eves were of the watchful sort, but steadv. 
They were gray and the lashes and eyebrows 
were not well defined, but the general aspect 
of the face was that suggesting a combina- 
tion of faithful follower and aggressive citizen. 
The young man seemed a sort of l)lithesomc 
fighting animal. 

”Are yoiise the fellows getting up a Hying 
machine?” he demanded of Appleton. 

Appleton told his questioner that we were 
probably the men he sought, although we 
were not Hying much just now. 

3 
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“Arc yonse the man who liel])C(l my fatlier, 
old man O’lh'icii?" 

“1 am I )a\i(] Appleton A 

“C'an I il^'o with yonse?” implored O'Hrien. 
Then thrn>tin< 4 ‘ hi.s hat far hack on his head, 
he annoinieed, lookini;' at hrst one then the 
other of us: 

‘Ah:)use must take me; I’ll c;‘o anyway!” 

I can’t hcl]) it—1 mu>t dii^ress about that 
hat. It is part of thing's. WA^'re a i^'reat coiin- 
tr\’, a beautiful eountrv K'ini’' between two 
eiKU'inous oceans, and there are \'ast bltie in¬ 
land seas and forests and mountains and 
prairies and, in fact, e\'er\'thiny;' ])ertaininL^ to 
hindscaj'e even until yoti y^et down to bc^sky 
dells and s])arr()ws and ^vonns, and we have 
a yweat signal service system and we think we 


are cle\er, but, honestl}', I believe that if, in¬ 
stead of the si< 4 'nal ser\ice stations which cost 
so many thousand dollars apiece a yetir, we’d 
had a lot of Leander ( t'ihuens, we’d be bet¬ 
ter (jlT. d'alk about your tlacfs which lly from 
the to]) of some sijj,nal ser\-ice station! they 
weren’t “in it,” are not in it and newer will be 
in it in comparison with that ai^'^ressivc 
straiydit-rinnned 1 )erb}’ hat of his. Wdiy, the 
tlat;s on the signal service station are dumb 
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^vith that! It set fair or it 
set storniv or it set douljtfiil with a deacllv ac- 
curacy l)eyond anything all the ofhccrs of the 
signal service have ever yet l)een able to de¬ 
vise. I"or instance, suppose it were set fair, 
that is if things were going well with us in 
tlie estimation of Leander O'Brien, then the 
hat would sit lightly and jauntily upon the 
back of his head at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, and his face would beam out so 
roundlv and glowinglv that if the morning 
hai)pened to be a little crisp you wanted to 
warm your hands before it. Contrariwise, if 
tilings hadn't gone in our estimation as thev 
should have gone, and our attitude regarding 
the rest of the world was either defensive or 
offensive, then Air. O’Brien's liat had a long, 
low, rakish tilt to the front, with the greatest 
depression immediately over the left eye. I 
noticed that this particular tilt of his hat came, 
usually, \vith the purple twilight, but I think 
it was rather an action of habit than of hours. 
As a matter of fact, Air. O’Brien had probably 
never before known anything about a sunset 
or a purple twilight. Ilis idea of eight o’clock 
in the evening had consisted of some bad gas- 
lights on South ilalsted Street and of start- 
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iiiiX on adventures with “the hovs” with llie 
hat adjusted as deseril)ed. It is true tliere 
was sometliiiiLf ineoni^ruous in tliat rakishly- 
tilted hat atnone;’ tlie sweet snnavandinj^'s of 
a it'entle eonntry niornin!:;' or nhdd'n' or oe- 
easionally soiiK^N'liat foXR'^' Rioamine;. It 
scented out of ])laee. It was, in a sense, as 
if a matt should casually throw a hriek at his 
mTandniother or turn h:indsprinLts down the 
middle aisle of a ehureh in the midst of ser- 
\’iee: still, I came to like and even to love 
the air with which O'llrien wore his hat. All 
these habits ^’row on us. It became so that 1 
even studied the decree C)f lilt and the anpde 
over his head in an\' direction. W hen 1 saw 
it set (;n the back of his head I became elated; 
when i saw it cocked deeplv forwaial in a low' 
and lurkinp'manner 1 became—to j)ut it mild¬ 
ly—a])])rvhensive. 

1 inipiit as well say here, that, from the 
moment of enlistment, Leander ()'1 Irien newer 
left us. lie slept on (mr ];oreh that ni^ht, 
with many blank'ets for his bed and eoverinp', 
and the next morninp* at dayliit'ht as 1 lookc'd 
from the low d<a)rway b\' the dim liLflit of 
the dawn, 1 saw him eomine:’ from the frame- 
work laudinp-j)]aee of the uKiehinc*. 
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Behind him stalked a dog, not noticed by 
me the night before, though without doul)t 
he was then present with his master. It was a 
dog that belonged distinctly to a class, but 
with an individuality Bve never seen excelled. 
He was a beautiful dog, that is, a beautiful dog 
in the sense that, like Victor Hugo's Gwynp- 
laine, he was so ugly as to be entrancing, tie 
always seemed to me green in eolor. He was 
what is called a brindle bull-dog, but he was 
exceptionally intense. The yellow and black 
and a certain bronze were so intermingled 
that the dog seemed to me almost a green, 
though there wasn’t much sense in the im- 
l^ression. I think the shape of the dog ap¬ 
pealed to me even before his eolor or general 
expression. It was alarming, but fascinating. 
In a general way, the figure was rakish while 
at the same time broad and short. 

I will try to describe the dog in detail. As 
I have already said, he was a brindle, but there 
was a great white spot on one side of him 
which I was given to understand had been the 
result of a most delightful pit-hght at the stock 
yards, the hair u]X)n the healed-up, torn-out 
place having come in white some weeks after 
the encounter. The face of the dog was very 
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C'l lAin'l^R {\\ 

1 don’t know how to describe the R'irl. I 
don't (jiiite nndei>trind how sucli a fellow as 
Ai)))lelon could ha\’e attained such, a hoM 
upon her, for she ^vas soinethiipQ' exceptionallv 
worth ha\inp;. it seems to me tliat Api)leton 
with his I'cetlinp* l)]‘ows aitd slouchy aspect 
otipiit not to have th,e riyht to make such a 
pdrl as Jlelen 1 )ap\part in lo\'e witli him. 
There \vas an incon.yrnitv ahotit tlie wliole 
])lessed business, v^he was one of the nattiest 
and neatest creatures I e\'cr saw, tall and well 
])uilt and w ith tlie tact of making herself most 
])resentable as to cwcr\' outline. She had 
lliilT}’ brownish h<air and it hunit in the ripiit 
\\ay. She was full of bust, and slender of 
\vaist and broad of hi]), and when she walked 
^lie s])ranp:'. ^b‘t she wa<. after all. i tlionylit 
at lirst. pc'rhaps just the connnonj)k'U'e. bean- 
tifnl, pracc'fnl and thorotiyhl}’ p'ood pirl of the 
daw onl\’ more hi: 4 ld\' educated and broader 
of mind than is the ordinary yotmp^ woman. 
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She must have l^een an appreciative aiul 
imderstanding woman to fall in love with A[)- 
pleton, a girl who could see through a rough 
rind and recognize the real quality of the man. 
The fact that she had so fallen in love rather 
reconciled me to her before I met her. 1 
said to myself. '‘Here’s a bright woman.” 
When I saw her—and she v/as not long in 
making her appearance—I was startled be¬ 
cause she was so beautiful and so well dressed, 
and so easily adroit and discursive of speech 
that I could not at first quite Ijelieve in the 
great true heart of her, which I came after¬ 
wards to know so well. 

She paid little or no attention to me. She 
had learned from Appleton that I was one of 
the things to be relied upon in the course of 
those two peoi)le in the world, but aside from 
that I was nobody. Bless her heart, she 
stuck to him as the l)ark sticks to a tree, just 
as any woman should stick to a man with 
whom she has made the stake, and I was noth¬ 
ing but a big brother from the beginning. It 
did not make any difference whether I had a 
collar on or not. 

The only thing that I objected to was that 
Helen Daggart’s clothes fitted her too well. 
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I'liosc tailor-made suits cost money and slic 
was too {v\^^ for anytlnnq-. I'nrthcrmore, slie 
liad (^pinions. Now. \\lien a woman prizes 
tailor-made clothes and has o])inions as well, 
it's y^cnhpq' too far. Xo woman has a ri^c^ht to 
lia\'e tailor-made clothes and opinions to(\ 
Idle strain on the man is loo much. 11c has 
to doubly admire. 

On the first day she came out to see ns at 
the \)\g shanty the manner in wliich slie made 
her a])pearancc was not dit^'iiified. She drove 
otit of town, her family owning; a coachman 
and horses, and, there haviiye;- been rain and 
the alluvial deposits of the prairie beinp; jiar- 
ticnlarly muddy at this time of the }'ear, the 
adwanee, thotii^'h resolute was, to put it mild¬ 
ly, somethiipie:' more of a wallow than a rush. 
Ihit they reached tis eventtially; then came 
a coiu'crsation between the two lo\'crs which 
I could not well help hearinpf. She was talk¬ 
ing' to him of his invention, and of their per¬ 
sonal affairs and all that sort of thinq*. and 
I want to say here, frankly, that, thotiy^h she 
didn't know the difference between an air 
pressure and a hoc-handle or between a 
pislcm and a wheel-barrow, }'et she had, in her 
feminine \\:\\\ some sort of the jiide^ment 
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which is not always just at hand to ns big 
])nitcs of males who pride ourselves upon our 
logical quality which sometimes fails. 

Nevertheless, she was mostly wrong and 
Ap]deton was mostly right. It was beautiful 
just to hear them. lie would explain to her 
the peculiarities of his invention and, in tech¬ 
nical language, demonstrate to her that it 
could not but succeed, and she would listen to 
him ]:)aticntly and smilingly, as a woman can 
do, while she had no more idea of what he 
was talking about than a kitten has of the 
geology of the Dog Star. Nevertheless, each 
of these people lived for the other. She was a 
very interesting study for me. 

They talked and talked and the end of it all 
was that, because he was so absorbed in and 
determined upon what he should do, the girl, 
who was worthy of him, finally encouraged his 
resolutions, and applauded his work, although 
she still murmured something of her wish that 
lie could be “more practical.’’ She left him 
more reluctantly than it seems to me was 
necessary. W'c came outside the big rectan- 
gtilar building, all three of us together, and, 
before that, they had sai<l good-bye to each 
other. Then, just as we three were standing 
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and lalkiii^i; and |'anaini;-, what sluaild lliosc 
iwo pc()])]c do on lliis occasion l)nt contri\-c 
to drift away b'yctlicr aiauind the corner (»f 
tlie hnildiiny where I (amid not see them arid, 
1 siip])v)se, pari ayain. 

Manx' more xd^iis 1 Iclen made that summer, 
and d\p])]ei(vn fell dcei)cr and dcc])er in ](we. 

I tel! yon he was snl)jnyatcd. 1 don’t sup¬ 
pose \ nec'l explain much of this l)ecause any¬ 
one xvlu) lias anx tliiny to do witli women, and 
mot men liax’e, Iniows wlial suljjupfation is, 
sooiK'i* or later. Slie would come out thei’e 
so trim and: jaimt w and it mi:j^ht he two thon- 
samd amd ninetydiw. decrees in the sliade, and 
the lace ruhle amiuid her wliitc tlnaxat 
woiddn’t h<a\ e rupv remote decfrec c^f lim])ness 
about it. As for d\]>p]eton and me, we would 
be just reekiipy* under the heat. And—this 
is I'Ut a si!nile—we worked so liard on those 
hot days th.at. j;:.-! from the ]wn'S})ira;ti()n. I 
was s]o>]i\- in my -i;oe>. 1 ha\e admitted that 

1 am axanliny my>t']f of ])oetic license, but I 
retract. It's only am exayyeratioi'i of an un- 
])lea^ant fact. Well, just when A])pleton and 
1 wcu'e tliat wa\-. that cfirl would come out in 
all her tai’oi'-ma^b- iko< or still more distract¬ 
ing;' summer dre-^ of y'o>-amer and lace, and 
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l)e as cool as a cucumber. That frost and 
snow riiflle around her throat irritated me. 
Xo matter how wilted we were that everlast¬ 
ing lace thing would stand u{) there, stilt and 
immaculate. 

A\Tdl, her superiority over us as to tliroat 
surroundings is but a fair illustration of lier 
su]:)eriority in other ways. Ap/pleton, dogged, 
resolute man, was, in her hamls, apparently as 
the clay which can be sc[ucezcd into any shape, 
and, as for me, out of regard for my own 
safety, I kept aside as much as possible. T was 
a sort of clay in her hands, too. A little stiffer 
clay than Appleton was, probably, l)ecause I 
wasn't her ])articular clay—in fact, there is 
another girl who knows a good deal about 
kneading herself—but there we were, under 
the rule of this creature of llesh and bones 
and white skin and fine garb and diploma 
from a swagger \vomen’s college. Appleton 
might be full of a great idea about some lit¬ 
tle improvement in the machine, but when 
that blooming tailor-made suit with its filling 


rose u]) against th.c horizon we ^vere gone. 
WA were as a shi]) is when there comes whirl¬ 
ing t(nvard it a great water-sj^iout in mid¬ 
ocean. W’e were as a carcevan of the desert 
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is wIk'ii ih(^ sirocco looms u]) in tlic far dis¬ 
tance. \\\' were as tlic Kansas fanner is wlicn 
tlic c\'clone conics twirling;* o\’er tlic ])rairic 
and lie knows that within tlie next iK'e 
nhinites one end of liis liotise and his wife's 
coiwin and liis two liest nudes and his barn 
are all Lfoin^* to be wafted into the next conn* 
ty. ddiat's what we were when that yirl came. 
\ ct, we were qiad to see her cominy. I'wery- 
tliiny* became then a little brighter and a little 
better. Men are weak creatures. 

Idle manner of their lo\’e-makiny was al- 
wa\-s most interesting to me. .\])])leton has 
a sort C)f dominant way with him, btit there 
was no dominance an])ai*ent when Miss I )ay‘- 


y;art and he were together—at least, there wa> 
no (lominance on his si(le of the house, d hat 
charniiny x’otiny woman sim])]y arose and w:w 
tall. She had the wisdom of the college and 
the drmness of her coiwictions. She was in 
lo\ e with .\|»))lelon—there was no <loiibt of 
that—a> 1 ha\'e said, scmiethiny in hi^ ([tieer 
chara('ter liad appeak'(| to lier, ])tu >he tlnmyht 
of him ]):irtl}'. I beliexe, a.^ a yreat hmij) of 
most excellent marble to be sliaped into a 
heroic tmd most s\-inmetri('al liytire by her 
own fair hands. You know what I mean. 
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Lots of women —poor tilings—take fellows to 
mold 'em and then the fellows don’t mold, 
and there are broken hearts sometimes; but 
this case was different, 

Helen Daggart was the only child of Asaph 
Daggart, a man of substantial fortune, warm 
heart, and active brain. Appleton liked Air. 
Daggart and admired him, but we both re¬ 
marked, from time to time, that it seemed 
likely that Air. Davgart did not return in very 
great measure, the warm admiration of the 
younger man. 

Helen’s mother was a woman with whom 
no one could be long acquainted without a 
feeling warmer than admiration. I no sooner 
knew her, even distantly, than I wanted, un¬ 
selfishly, her friendship. The charming old 
lady and her husband were still in love with 
each other, and Helen was as the heart’s core 
of each. 

Neither father nor mother ever showed dis¬ 
pleasure nor dissent at the affair between their 
daughter and A])pleton. One or the other 
usually accompanied Helen when she came to 
our prairie (piarters: there was a calm and ap- 
])arcntly comfortable acceptance of the situa¬ 
tion, and yet Appleton knew, and the old 
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couple lou'w that he knew, tliat tliev were 
so]i(ll\- and firinl\- set u])on in sonic way l)reak- 
ine;' ii]) the lo\e-match wliicli seenua] to he 
so ra])i(l]y forniiniL;' under their eyes. This 
condition of ailTairs ^^4a\'e me mncli uneasiness, 
and althonp'h Appleton iKwer sjioke of it, 1 
could see that it was h}' no means out of his 
mind as a subject of rather ])ainful meditation, 
ddie bottler of it was that the opp^osition was 
perfectly unspoken, tlie hostility beinp' of an 
intangible nature, and so diriicnlt to combat. 

ddiere was trouble in store for the lo\'ers; 
J could see that fiami the hrst. Helen’s jiar- 
cnts could not object, personall}', to Aj'ple- 
ton. He was as straipiit of p'rain as men are 
made and show ed it to the most indil'lerent ob- 
seiwer, but he was am iiu eiUor, a seeker after 
the unknown and the hitherto impossible, an 
ad\'enturer u])on the shoreless sea.s of material 
creation. It was only .a (juestion of time to 
the imapinat ion (»f ‘’solid men" w hen he wa)uld 
becr)me i\ild ol eye, lonp; of hair, and thread- 
1-are of cevat. .\ settled home could luwer be 
Ids; he was the marked \actim alreadv of a 
lixed idea. Xo ])lacid orderly family could 
contemjdate the entrance into it,> eircle of this 
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figure, with any moderate degree of equa¬ 
nimity. 

The Daggarts loved Helen with absorbing 
parental affection, and, here’s the rub—she 
loved them devotedly and was to them, 
though apparently willful of way and inde¬ 
pendent, entirely subject, because of the heart 
bond between them all. 

Naturally, in the visiting back and forth, it 
fell often to my lot to talk to Mrs. Daggart, 
and, less often to ^Ir. Daggart. At first 1 was 
mildly interested in them both, but soon I 
grew earnestly so in my effort to reach their 
inner consciousness, and discover their plans 
relating to Appleton and Helen. 

There was no deep strategy in them, and 
I soon saw what their really wise and sensible 
plan of campaign was. Open opposition, they 
well knew, would only fan the flame of love. 
Patient acquiescence, gentle endurance of the 
inevitable, that was the tone they adopted. 
Sooner or later, the wise old heads reasoned, 
Appleton would fly away in his “kite,” as Mr. 
Daggart called the machine, and there was no 
telling what mode of deliverance would then 
naturally come to save them from the threat- 
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died family alliance. A])])let()n iniL^lit sail 
across the ocean, or dro]) into it, or land, limp 
and ii^’iiominions, even dead, ])erlia])S, n])on 
the roof of some nearhy sk\'-scraper. d'here 
was certainl}’ room for s])eculation and ho])e 
of a 1 ^ 00(1 riddance, when once the inventor 
should j/o awav on Ids cloud-raciiiLT hohhv. 
ddien. oil then, the jiarents thouLt'ht, tlien— 
“]n)or llelen!” Hut the\' would tend the 
broken lilv, and brimr it hack to life, and 
in a little time slie waudd for^'et A]i])leton and 
fall in love with some comfortable and well- 
balanced person not unlike Asajih Dae^’ifart, 
marry him, and be hajipy ever afterl 

d'his was the scheme of the jiarent birds. 
After I divined it their ill-concealed ilutter- 
ini^s, their friendl}’ \'isits and invitations, their 
forced interest in Ajipleton and his invention, 
all their sim])le ways and doiiye^s became as an 
open book to me. 1 s<aid nothinyf to A])})let()n, 
who sus])ected nothing: but was simjily ])uz- 
zled, as is the manner of lovers, over the ways 
of old folk. Ap])lelon felt the obstacle they 
set in his way. and yet was thrown out of the 
straiiL^ht method of reasoning- by their \-ery 
friendlv manner. 
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Helen seemed utterly unconscious of all 
around her except Ap])leton. Whether she 
was or not must forever remain a question. I 
could not read the mind of that fair young 


woman. 
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IN WHICH I niSTIXCClSH MVSIHH'. 


As the iiioiulis wore on onr work ])ro- 
e^ressed, nnd I became i 4 Ta<liia]ly accjuainlcil 
with some of llie ])raclieal (liffieulties in A])- 
])leton\s way. T soon saw that, like many 
other in\entions, this one was liam])ere(l in its 
complete and perfect de\elo])ment by want 
of money. 

‘A\’e must calwa\'S take second or third be<t 
material,” said A])])leton one day, after an 
abject failure in an ex])eriment. “ddiat is 
what ails the machine from end to end, I 
need the best metal, wood, silk, ro])e, wire, 
eveiwthiim'—\\\‘ntworth, old bow Fve done 
in}' best, but I need more mone\'I'’ 

Idle bii; man sal down on the ifrass with a 
l()C)k somewhat droo])iipLi. for him, but after 
all there was ikU a line of real discouraiiement 
in his face or hittire. 

W'e talked for a loni^- time, j^oinil the 

problems in hand cmc by one. and when the 
pakner was over we neither (k us knew verv 
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well what to do, but we had resolved that 
something must be done, and at once, and we 
were sure that the something to do was to 
make an effort at least to raise a reasonable 
sum of ready money. 

Of course the features of the situation were 
almost pitiful. Here was a man of great brain 
seeking to do something which should be not 
for his own advantage alone but for the good 
of the world, yet hampered and barred from 
accomplishment for lack of money. Off to 
the east of us loomed darkly a cloud upon the 
horizon. That was the smoke hanging above 
Chicago. Underneath that smoke, among 
the two or three millions of people, were two 
or three hundred vastlv successful monev- 
makers, men wlio had possession of millions 
of dollars and any one of whom, without em- 
barrassment, could carry Appleton through 
to at least an ultimate test of the result of 
all his thinking. There was but one course 
to be pursued now. Some of these men must 
be reached, and I, of course, was the one to 
reach them. 

There is no necessity for i2'oinc: over in de- 
tail what hai')pcned witlhn the next three or 
four davs. 1 selected eight or ten of the most 
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pronib'iiii^' of those wlio liad made wast for* 
limes in railroads or lard or wheat or oil or 
corsets and stoekinq's and thinei's. or horses, 
and I was snnhhed ihree*fonrths of the time 
with much viei'or hnt iLi'reat elnmsiness hv ihe 
capitalists upon whom 1 called. 1 kept itet- 
tinp; more and more iiidii;'nant and more de¬ 
termined. 

1 to he mi^iuil}' Ik) nev-tonx^ned. 1 

\\'oiild i;‘o into the ante-room of a ca])italist\s 
otlicc and, as I walked aU>ntf the corridor, a 
little wohhly as to niv lee;s and a little shaky 
as to what the result c)f the enconnter wonld 
he, I wonld sa}- to myself: “\W'lh after all, 
why shonkhri yon override this other fellow ? 
lie is \-onr erptal neither socially nor intellect- 
nally, and if some one were tc:> tell him that 
,^am W'eller was nncle to Patti and \ ii'i;inia he 
wonld hclieve it, sim])ly hecanse he ha<l ne\-er 
heaial of any of the three. Xow, hrace \-()tir- 
self lip <and he a man \\hen \'oti p'o in." 

ddien I wonld reach an ante-room and meet 
a ho\' and finalK' yet into the next room where 
I was confiKjnte<l. almost imiformly, hy a clerk 
of ahont fort\--ri\-e \ cars, with a clean-shaven 
f.ace excc])t for a tuft of side-w hi-kers dany- 
liny hoi)ele.''>lv a little in front of the ears. 
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It’s odd, isn’t it, how those ante-room clerks 
always have that thing below and in front of 
the ears? and I want to say of all of them, 
and I suppose they knew their business, that 
each of them on every occasion which 1 can 
call to mind, treated me as if I were an angle- 
worm and as if it were a favor that I should 
be allowed to go in and have converse with 
his old millionaire, whose trousers generally 
bulged below the waistline and whom I could 
have thrashed in a minute and a half if I could 
have persuaded him to go out into the alley- 
way with me. 

Well, I saw millionaire after millionaire and 
stood so much snubbing that it seemed to me 
I had attained a callous on my manhood, but, 
eventuallv, out of all the lot of the successful 
business men I could reach, I had three more 
or less hypnotized. Talk about kissing the 
Blarney Stone! Why I would have tried to 
kiss every paving block in Chicago and to do 
it on mv hands and knees if I had thought 
it would have helped me! Even now I’m 
proud of what I did. Not only did I impress 
those old money-bags separately, but I got 
them in communication and got them all 
figuring together and on one eventful after- 
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noon V\‘Q drove out, tlic three and I, all in 
one carriapi’e, to meet Appleton, to examine 
the new venture and to decide upon how 
much they would invest. 

It was just a beautiful thini^ to look u])on 
as we four drove u]) in the bip^ carriae^e, for 
which, by the way, I had paid—millionaires 
are exceediiij^ly ihoug'htful with regard to the 
dollar or so payments of life—and then to 
see Appleton and Leander awaiting us out¬ 
side the building. 

I noticed with a degree (A stirprise that Ap¬ 
pleton had dressed bn* the occasion 1 do 
not think he had gone so far as to change his 
shirt; it was the same namicl shirt which he 
had worn in the morning and. furthernuu'e. it 
was a shirt witli a transferable collar, that is 
to say a shirt on which the collar could be 
changed. lie had not worn a collar of late, 
but now he had one on. 1 don't know where 
he got it, but it was a linen collar and one of 
the highest 1 ever saw; furthermore, he had 
around it a tie. It was a brilliant thing but 
narrow: it was what I think they call a “string 
tie," and he had tied it \'ery well indeed. Its 
general effect would perhaps have been a little 
better liad he pinned it somewhere after first 
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tying it, and had the bow, when we drove up, 
been somewhere else than in such precise 
exactness under his left ear. I would like to 
write a treatise upon the question why neck¬ 
ties have such astounding tendencies toward 
the left side of their wearer's neck. However, 
to exhaust that subject would require a new 
and bulkv volume. 

But, though fine the appearance of Apple- 
ton, it was as nothing compared with that of 
his subordinate, Hr. Leander O’Brien. The 
faithful but somewhat tough O’Brien evident¬ 
ly recognizing the importance of the, occasion, 
had simply “laid himself out” to meet the 
emergency. I had never before realized the 
resources of the ready-made clothing “Em¬ 
poriums” of South Halstcd Street. I think I 
am only using the most truthful simile 1 can 
think of when I say that Leander was a jewel. 
He shone: he scintillated. His suit was what 
is known as a “sack” and fitted him tightly. 
The plaid of coat, pants (I say “pants” ad¬ 
visedly) and vest fitted him perfectly. I have 
never had the exact measurement, but as 
nearly as I can tell at this time and only from 
memory, each square of the plaid was, say 
somewhere about three-quarters of an inch on 
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a side, and tlic color was hull-doi^ and wliilc. 
()f course there isn't really any sncli color as 
bnll-doR', hilt eon kn(')\\' wlint [ mean. It's 
that sort of e^rowlini^' cc>lor that they t^el into 
plaids sometimes, a])i)arently for the delecta- 
ti(m of just such fellows as ()'lh‘icn. He had 
a liii^h white collar on, too. and he had a tie 
as well,bin it was about nineteen times as larne 
as the one worn by A])])leton and it meant 
business. It was scarlet. 1 needn’t say any- 
thiiyn more abtvjt it. llis hat was—one of 
()'b)ricn's hats—an ordinary Herb}- as to size: 
it had the most startling strain'ht-oiit rim I’ve 
ever seen in m\' life, but that does not describe 
it, I can only say, it was one of those hats 
which we had learned to reconi^i^-^' ]:)ccn- 
liar to 1 .eander ( )' 1 h'ien. 

Ills boots were polislied to the highest de¬ 
cree; he. had bronpht some fancy blacking in 
from to^vn. He stood four or hve feet behind 
Appleton with Idtz •Avar as 

we drcA'c ti]) <and, while A]>])lcton looke(l 
cabashed and anxious, there wa> nothing of the 
sort in the a])]X’arancc of ( )'lh'ien. I'here was 
a jannt}’ swinn to the fellow as he lonnned 
between Appleton and the bnildiiiR, his 
shoulders distemlin^' tii;htly the coat of his 
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checked suit, and there was a look in his 
I)road, Irish-Ainerican face that showed there 
was h^ht and faithfulness in him, and fight and 
faitlifulness are just as good when they come 
from South lialsted Street as when they come 
from any university in the world. 

Meanwhile 1 was all anxiety and full of di¬ 
plomacy. I got out my capitalists and intro¬ 
duced Appleton, who was hesitant and 
troubled, and we all went in together to look 
at the air machine and to have Appleton ex¬ 
plain it and tell us about its possibilities and 
its monetary promise. We were like a couple 
of poor tugs convoying three great galleons, 
and it is but truth to say that we felt we were 
tugs and they felt that they were galleons. 

It’s funny about the men who are between 
fifty and sixty years of age and who have be¬ 
come millionaires—I mean it’s funny about 
most of them—each seems to range himself 
into one of three classes. Here arc the three 
sorts of millionaires: First, and I think he’s 
rather preponderant, tliere is the man with 
side-whiskers and protuberant jaw and heavy 
eyebrows and commercially dominant air. 
Second, there is the man—I forgot to say that 
the first is alwavs bald about three inches 
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across on llic top of his head—second, there 
is the man whh ])lenty of hair, a man who 
weiy;hs al)ont one hnndred fifty-seven pounds 
and a lialf, who always wears full whiskers and 
sliaves liis ipy^er li]^. who is lial)le to ])e a 
Sunday sehool sii])erintendent as well as a 
l;ank jiresident, and wlio. take it all around, 
is pretty had medicine. Third, there is the 
biy;* round-bellied, red-faced, double-chinned, 
keen-eyed, well-dressed speculator and club 
man, who bobs u]), waning; and waxinp^, one 
out of a thousand, an unfixed millionaire, 
answeriiyc^ to the law of chances of the dice 
ami^iyq- his sort. Of the three, of course, the 
latter, despite his frailties, is the one tc’* whom 
a p^entleman would most incline. In fact, this 
latter sort of millionaire is cjuite likely to be 
a y^entleman himself. 

Well, as I ha\'e said, we live went in t(w 
yi'ether, l^dihu Ilammond, Jacob Arnheim and 
Wdlliam Tuttle, Aj)i)leton takiiye: the lead, and 
1 anxiously follo^vinet. 

Leander O'lh'icn louiyefed watchfully and, it 
seemed to me, almost threateniipefl}-, in the 
rear. Certainly, as we walked alony^ towrird 
^\here the air machine hnniLf, nothing; had yet 
occurred to mar the peaceful and commercial 
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aspect of the occasion, but it was evident that 
O’Brien was alert and critical of all that was 
going on. 

Four long hours passed, four hours that I 
shall remember always with a feeling partly of 
rage and indignation, partly of allowance for 
the quality of mind which is expert at pence- 
getting and keeping, and which, in peace 
times, gives a standing above greatness to 
the man who can make two dollars take the 
idace of one. As we talked together, my own 
work was introductory and general. It was 
necessary that Appleton should do the rest, 
and I must say that he did it well. I must 
say, further, of the men to whom he talked, 
that perhaps no other three men reachable 
could have listened more intelligently to what 
he said, could liave appreciated more keenly 
his summing up of the vast possibilities of his 
invention, should it succeed, or his estimate 
of his chances of success. It is only fair to say 
this, but my blood boiled within me through¬ 
out all the interview. There was something 
so lofty and so patronizing in the demeanor 
of the millionaires toward us that my mood, 
near the end of the interview, was not a good¬ 
ly nor a gentle one. Appleton became earnest 
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and eloquent and was clear and concise from 
start to rini>li, l)ut liis tallc and demonstration 
did not a]q^ca] to eitlier one of tliese tliree 
money-makers. I do not think tliat A|)j)let(')n, 
liimself, quite understood the failure of liis 
effort. lie was too earnest and absorbed, too 
certain that an\’l)ody who would but listen t(^ 
him and h.ear all the facts ])resenied must 
ao-ree with him, ])ut 1 could see that the blows 
of the blacksmith's hammer were falliiyq* tij^on 
cold metal: even ()'r)rien in his own way 
could see that, "foward the end of the con¬ 
versation 1 saw his shoulders shift ominously 
once or twice, and he looked at me cjuestifm- 
iim'lv. It was all uncertain and lie was obedi- 
ent, but in that glance of his to me there was 
a (juery as to whether there wasn't a remote 
cliance of baxa'iiq' some sort of an excuse for 
lickino; somebody, somewhere. 

I wonder if tliere is an^-thinR anarcln’stic in 
me? Is it rie'ht or wroni^' in me that there 
should be in my own mind a sort of antac^o- 
ni>m aR'aiiwt the smut:^ man who had made a 
lot of money and who thinks, becatise of that, 
he knows rdl there is to kmow? I am afraid 
that, d(wvn in the bottom of my heart, I felt 
a good deal as felt my dee])-chcsted and short- 
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haired and loudly-plaidcd friend, Leander, 
who was hovering behind with that too sus¬ 
picious closeness. Appleton, poor boy, had 
made every preparation he could for a good 
showing off of our blazing old invention. 
Ifvidentlv Leandcr O’Brien had been hard at 
work. The aluminum was polished and the 
thing stood there, rather attractive in its way, 
like a vast, glittering, almost white cigar. 
Every expedient had been resorted to, to 
make apparent to the laymen the nature and 
workings of the machinery intended to oper¬ 
ate the craft. The mechanism was all so ad¬ 
justed that it could be worked and handled 
easily; and so Appleton went on with his 
talk, explaining, illustrating, arguing. 

Once involved in the work of setting forth 
the nature of his invention and the work of 
any part of his machinery, Appleton forgot 
his timidity and became enthusiastic and prac¬ 
tical and clearly eloquent. I forgot myself in 
listening to him. I admired him. I saw the 

1. > 

possibilities of the thing as I never had seen 
them before; but did the talk, even as he 
warmed, have the same effect on the three old 
capitalists? Not a bit of it. They stood there 
and asked an occasional question and looked 
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at each other and once in a wliile, nodded or 
sliook tlicir heads as the talk went on, and 
when it was all throni^h with and A])j)leton 
looked at them, it seemed to me appeal in <^dy, 
awaitino' some comment, old kir. Arnheim 
looked up: 

‘A\diat do yon think about it?” he said, his 
qnestic^n heini;' addressed to his companions. 

“Oh, there may he somethin ;4 in it—I don’t 
know—but I don't see any immediate money,” 
said Mr. Tuttle, yawninq-. ‘Mi's one of the 
dream things of men of this sort. Wdiat do 
you think of it, Ttammond?” 

Mr. nammond's red face was inscrutable 
and he s])oke slowly. ‘AWdl, I suppose you're 
right, Till—1 don't know—T've a sneaking 
liking for the thing. However, since we’ve 
agreed to work together or not at all, I’ll have 
to side with you. I'm afraid, Mr. Appleton, 
that we can't go into the thing: (l<)od-after- 
noon.” As he si)oke. Air. llainmond started 
for the door, the others following liim, but be¬ 
fore he reached the outside he hesitated, 
looked around and seemed half way inclined 
to come back, lie didn’t come, thcnigh, and 
it is a source, at this pre^ent time, (>f great 
comfort to me that he didn’t. It isn't e.xactlv 
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clear to me how men can kick themselves be¬ 
cause of failure to do what they ought to have 
done at some certain time, but Til venture to 
say that ^Ir. Hammond has been engaged in 
that occupation at frequent and long con¬ 
tinued intervals within the last year. I will 
even go so far as to wager that he is at it 
vet. lie was the keenest of wit of the three. 

So they passed out into the sunliglit and 
climbed, ponderously content, into their car¬ 
riage and gradually diminished toward the 
east, where the smoke hung. Appleton said 
nothing and I said nothing, and O’Brien, 
while giving signs of saying something, 
didn’t. We emerged into the sunlight to¬ 
gether and stood there silently looking at the 
disa])pearing carriage. 

As for me, my gorge rose. I am unfamiliar 
with a gorge, how and why it rises, or any¬ 
thing in particular about a gorge—I was al¬ 
ways weak in Anatomy—but if getting '‘mad 
clear through" and getting suddenly earnest 
and angrily enthusiastic means that a gorge 
has performed that particular exploit of rising, 
then my gorge had risen until it was stopped 
by plain want of room. iVppleton’s face was 
pitiful to look upon. lie never lacked ])luck, 
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hut there was a sort of l)]aitkuess and soine- 
thin^Lf at lea^t retuindiuiLf one of lio])elesMiess 
in Ins exprosion tliat stirred me in every lil)er 
of niv l)einp'. 1 thoni;lu \‘er\' ra])idl\' just then 
and, 1 am i^'lad to say, tlioui^'iu very sensihly. 
Sometimes when a fellow is in a daminc^ mood 
lie does some f)f liis he.st tliinkini;', tluit i>, liis 
eonee])tion> are ^tiddenly clearer. I stippose 
it's thie same way wlten lie lias taken three or 
four drinlvs, the lapse l^einp' in the latter ease 
that there is no ])ractieal earryiniLf out of in¬ 
tentions. Anyhow, I had my say and it has 
])een ^Lfood for me that I said it. 

I drew close to A])i)leton and spoke: 

“As near as 1 can jnd.cfe, A|)])leton, I am the 
]>ossessor of somewhere I'Ctween twelve and 
fifteen thciusand dollars of assets which can he 
realized upon at once, 1 am i^ajinp* to ha\’c 
those dollars within my ])osse>sion N\‘ithin the 
next twent\'-four hotirs, and I want to inform 
you serioti.^ly, calmlv and coniidentially, that 
the\' are Roiip^' into \'our in\-ention." 

d'he old hoy didn't ^ay anythiniLt' at all. lie 
looked at me for a naaneiu in a dazed sort of 
way and then, as the (piaht\' ('f the situation 
dawned upon him. he >hook hands with me; 
then ! didn’t like the kiok of his eyes. Should 
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a man over t wen tv-one ever have tears in his 
eves? 1 wouldn’t t^ive a cent for a man who 
couldn’t. Then he turned and went in alone 
to his invention. As for O’Brien, he walked 
up to me and looked me in the face and swung* 
his shoulders as usual and remarked in a casual 
South Halsted Street sort of way: “That’s 
the stuff!” Then he stalked off toward the 
stable to feed the horses and as he turned the 
corner the loud ])laid upon him cracked. I 
could hear it distinctlv. Anvhow, it seemed 
to. 

That night, as we were finishing our cigars 
on the crazy little porch—we had been dedi¬ 
cating a few last words to the late visitors— 
I exclaimed as a kind of conclusion to the 
whole subject matter: 

“Gold rules the cam]), the court, the grove!” 

“And it is likely to turn out,” said Ap])le- 
ton quietly, not smiling over my garbled ver¬ 
sion of the poet’s line, but looking at me with 
fire in his eves, “that Beautv will give us the 
same verdict as has that jury of money-bags.” 

“What do you mean, A])plcton?” 

But he would say no more. 1 guessed what 
he meant, and remained silent. 
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CHATTIER VI. 

WE .\L\KI-: PROGRESS. 

\\A' had as hc]])crs fcnir tall, raw-boned 
Swc(lcs, the s(ais of Ole Swanson, who tilled 
his twent}' acres of farm land a lialf mile sotilh- 
west of us. The stalwart sons of Swtmson 
were sometimes reinforced by his not less 
stalwart datyq’lUer wlio, ad(hal to lier ^ymeat 
streiiyGh and stattire, possessed a more shrewd 
intellect than her bi'others, as well as a shrill, 
penetratiiyy^ voice which could he heard from 
an astonishing; distance. 

Idle Swanson sons w ere ideal for otir wc)rk, 
for they had neither interest in nor ctiriosity 
about it. ddiey bent tlicir back's, and rounded 
their Rreat shotilders for us whenever the\' 
were needed, and then went their way without 
thotip'ht or comment. 

Xothini; snr])rised or disconcerted these 
tmemotional Swedes. A fall of twent}’ feel, 
a scrtibbini; over the fields at the end (jf a ro])e 
attached to the reeling, tumbline; machine, or 
a stidden jerk at any time, from any source, 
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all these experienees were received as a part 
of the regular day’s work, to \)C paid for by the 
regular da}'’s wages, and nothing to be said 
about thenu 

Leda, the Amazon, was more human in con¬ 
struction and more than once Old Ole Swan¬ 
son had to give her a stern lecture impressing 
the imnortance of silence and secreev as to 

1 •>' 

our affairs. Her chief teniptation was in con¬ 
nection with a certain Cliristian Frederickson, 
^^ho, in his Sundav clothes, broad and red of 


visage and hands, came to see her regularly 
twice a week after his dav’s work was over in 

w' 

the railway machine sho]x some miles away, 
where he was employed. 

Frederickson was a Norwegian. In his 
eyes there sparkled the light of an inquiring 
si)irit, and he was, although heavily framed, 
active and even light in his movements. 
Wdien Leda brought him on an evening walk 
toward our ((uarters the pair usually sto])pcd 
at a respectful distance beside a clover field, 
where, leaning iqion the fence, they looked 
long and searchingly at our buildings and 
t li eir surround i n gs. 

Toward the end of our labors on the j'jrairie, 
wlien we were experimenting at night—all 
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of our real ^^■ork of ilial kind had to he done 
after dark—we eonld hear, far over the fields, 
tlie strident tones of Leda's \a)ice risinp^ and 
falling* in tlie peenliar siipcr-soncf of Iter jteople, 
e\'en wlien they s])eak I'ni^lisli. as she talked 
tn 1'rederiekson, and occasionally wc noted 
Ills dee])er and }et thin h<arsh tones and we 
knew that the con])le were followiny^ onr 
inox'einents, stninhlin^' and rnnnini^' aloni^ 
o\'er the nne\’cn j^'ronnd, while wt sailed and 
dij)])ed and slanted uncertainly around in the 
1( w\ er fields ot air. 

d'he frank interest cf the>e hwers in ns was 
far front ])leasiiyq', as it was, of course, essen¬ 
tial to our success that little attention sltould 
l)e paid to our venttire hy the outer world. 
h's])ecially indicfiiant at the disjtlay of natural 
curiosit}- on the ])art of the fair Leda and her 
swain \\ as l.eander O'lhaen. Whlh the natural 
irallantiw' of his race, to no ineinher of which 
a I'etticoat can ever he indifferent, O'lh'ien 
ha<l not failed to try t() make himself acfreeahle 
to t )le Swanson's dauet'hter, and with such 
success that sh(‘ hlushed and bridled wlieiKwer 
she met that L^allant \(>un;a' hachelor. hut all 
other manifestations showed that her heart 
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was fixed on one alone and that one, Fred- 
erickson. 

In time, the Xorweg'ian became one of our 
helpers at night, and a valuable aid lie proved, 
cjuick, alert and obedient, hut he and O’Brien, 
liowever well they worked togetlier, were al¬ 
ways when at rest, chafing and glowering at 
each other. The trouble never reached the 
fighting stage, though, for, in reality, O’Brien 
cared nothing for Frederickson's sweetheart, 
it was only the galling fact that any young 
woman could for a moment look at any other 
fellow when he, l.eander O'Brien, was present 
which rufded his temper and at times embit¬ 
tered an hour or two of his careless existence. 

There were times when we thought that 
Frederickson would make exactlv the third 
hand we needed when our machine should go 
out in the world at last for actual work, but 
in the end we decided upon O'Brien for that 
])lace, as, aside from every other consideration, 
I'rederickson was too great of weight and 
then, before long, something ha])pened which 
convinced us that O’lhaen was too useful, 
faithful and devoted to be dropped from our 
service for any reason. 

It was good to study the relations of na- 
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lure's wild witli eacli oilier, and it was 

a sort of laxalion in etMilrasl with the work 
on the inan-killino' niaeliine with which I had 
become identified. I often wandered away 
alone and lay close to the r^‘rotind, so to speak, 
becoiniiyq' a ])arl as nearl}* as I coidd of the 
romances and the comedies and the tragedies 
of the life of the b)nc day I es])ecially 

remember, and an incident of it. ddie country 
road lay white and bare and dtisly, but di])pcd 
down into the creek and then rose attain up 
the bank on the other side to straq'G:lt? awav 
to the villap'c it was seekintf. The creek had 
a certain lustiness, and there was water in it 
e\ cn in midsummer. There were many fro^t^s 
aloipq* the martfin who rather prided them- 
seh'cs on their vocal acc(nn])lishmcnts and 
sang much at night, h'dierc were also snakes 
in the grass abotit. Of these we never spoke 
to Helen; it might have caused ns to lose our 
much j)rized walks with her through the 
(juiet countrx'. toward stindown on stnnmer 
days. 

I heard—I hardl}’ know what to call it—- 
a cjueer sort of sc[ueak and tumble along the 
road which led away from the place where I 
w’as Iving in front of the old barrack, and 
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then 1 saw sonietliing very fine. Down the 
slope of the descent toward the creek came a 
frog gasping, poor thing, v/ith each leap, and 
lea])ing about seven feet at a time. He sought 
the water, and death was behind him. Swiftlv 

w 

and steadily, keeping pace almost with his 
desperate leaps, came the ordinary garter 
snake, most familiar of all the snakes of the 
country. Neither frog nor snake noticed me, 
although I ran out and along beside them, so 
deeply interested were they, the one seeking 
the chance of life and the other seeking prey. 
As for me, 1 felt, as I trotted along, a curious 
interest in noting the manner of the trail, the 
(piality of the convolution of it left by the 
snake upon the white dust of the road. So 
far as emotions go I don’t think thev were 
aroused in me at all until, just as the frog had 
almost reached the creek in safety, tlic snake 
seized ui)on it by one of its hind legs and with¬ 
drew itself into its own coils contentedly to 
gorge its i)rey at leisure; then came the blow 
across tlic snake with something picked up at 
hand and its almost instant death, while the 
frog floundered weakly to the water and swam 
to safety beneath the overlapping reeds. 
Somehow the incident gave me courage. 
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“We'll clocl^q-c oiir (liflicullics yet," I 

r>iil I am wancicriny: away a^c:ain, just as I 
used to. from our work, and its store. 

It is laard to tell in detail how the machine 
was improving*, hh'rstly. hecause—save in a 
])urely ol)jecti\*e way—T made slight studv of 
the scientific details of it, and secondly, he- 
cau>e no matter how liard my degree (»f study, 
lacking as 1 am in all ahilitx* in such dii'cction, 
I could not tell with am* degree (d* clearness 
that would a])])eal to an expert just what the 
improx'cments were. I cannot tell how, with 
his hhiuified or C()mpre>sed air, whichever it 
was that A]^])letc)n utilized, we got iiKwe and 
more of ])ro]xdling ])ower with slight weight, 
nor can J tell as an ex])ert could about the 
steering ai)])aratus. save that the pro])ulsion 
exentually hecame tremendous and the i^nver 
of direction at least res])ectahlc. We rre^e and 
iluttered and swerx'cd, hut e\'er with each 
slight ascaat^ion—for we never \*enttired far— 
we did a little lx. iter,either in the (jualit \ of the 
force ap])lied or in the working of ^ome gear¬ 
ing or some hearing. It was fascinating to 
me, this ex])loratir)n of tlie air dcjitlx, hut it 
wa^ so, largel}' a> it i> fa>cinating to a small 
ho}’ to see how far he can go into a grave- 
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yard of a dark night. I went up with Apple- 
ton in that speculative thing in the darkness 
and in close sympathy with Leander O’Brien, 
who I firndv believe was as much scared as I 
was. Once '‘upstairs,” as Leander put it, we 
two, though lacking the inventor's uncon¬ 
scious braverv, became somewhat brave our- 
selves, and, acquiring in a measure the calm¬ 
ness of utter hopelessness, performed our re¬ 
spective duties with some degree of intelli¬ 
gence and tact. Never, though, did Leander 
and I become really and thoughtfully coura¬ 
geous. We were but as the driftwood which 
thinks not at all but obevs the direction of a 
controlling current. Yet it may be fairly said 
of us that we did our best. One night Leander 
O'Brien did something which bound him to 
us with more than the conventional bands of 
steel and which settled forever the cjnestion as 
to who in all future operations of our venture 
should be our henchman, helpmeet and friend. 

We had risen higher than usual that night, 
which was a dark one, and Appleton was in 
blithesome mood because some new gearing 
of his had worked so well and beeause in his 
own vaulting opinion he just then owned the 
world. I was somewhat elated nivself because 
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v/c had Rone np fairl\- and sc|narc‘]y aiu! witli 
a little less than the tisiial ainoinU of s^ine- 
thiiy^'-is-q'oini^'-tcvlia.ppen leeline;. \W^ were at 
least five hundred feet al)()\*c tiie eartli, and, 
for (niee, were really faeinx a moderate north- 
cast wind and holding' (uirseK’es in ]')ositinn. 
d"o tlie east, fi'om onr ;d*itnde. T conld sec 
twinklinit' hravel}' and hojd.ly th.e li.yhts of tlie 
city of Chicact'o ann!, tlioiiRh in onr boat v;c 
seemed to he a little better otT ilian usual, 
there occurred t(^ me ihc lines of titat poet 
who wi’ote sometb.inp' about the “rrtiel lict'hts 
of London/' and 1 said to myself, *’( )h, A'ruei 
h/c:hts' be handed! ‘(hniel liq'hts' mean terra 
firina and beefsieak"—and, just tlien, some¬ 
thing ha]>]wned. 

It \' asn’t much: it was onl\- that one of m\’ 
murderon;> friend Ap])lcton's j^'earin.Lfs had 
bec(>me hide-ljonnd or someihiny of that sort 
and that he leaned o\’cr and said to me quite 
comf)]acentlw “W'e are a q'oeal \vay up, and 
I dr)n't know whether the ])Owcr is Roine: to 
hold out (W not." That was all there w'a< to 
it, but, to tell the truth, it trottbled me. d'hen 
we beq-an to dr()p and dij). Then ()*lh‘ien 
looked at me for a moment aj)])ealinRly. and 
almost under his breath began to use such 
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choice South Ilalstcd Street expressions as 
made something simply classical, something 
which I wish could have been taken down in 
shorthand; but we did our best, O'ltrien and I; 
we jumped to the places which we had learned 
were ours in such emergency as we went 
downward at an angle all too sharp toward a 
grove for which the air-ship at that ])articular 
moment had conceived an impassioned and 
violent affection. 

There came a moment when, with our slant 
and quality of descent and drift, and despite 
all Appleton's wild efforts with his packed-in 
powers, it became apparent to each of us that 
we were going to have a close, not to say 
touching, interview with that grove. Wc 
couldn't miss it. To plunge into the top of 
a certain looming element of it seemed our 
certain fate. This meant disaster of a sort 
you could describe in almost any sort of mood 
and with almost any kind of adjectives. Some¬ 
how, and in some way, Appleton made our 
unaccustomed carrier lift up its head as we 
swooped down so that there was almost an 
inclination to the horizontal. But it was in¬ 
evitable with the downward drift that, if we 
misseil ihe trees, we should drop into the Dcs 
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Plaines River, wliieli cur\ed at tliis point, aiul 
so inv()l\e a possible end to the niacliine, and 
to certain people. 

W’e had n^juvs and an anchor, of cotirsc; 
])elo\v ns spread out about five acres of green¬ 
ery, the to])s of elm trees. Unable longer 
to resist the force of gra\ itati()n, unable long¬ 
er tf) breast and remain stationar\' in the face 
of the northea.stern wind, the machine was 
now clo>e upon the gro\'e. Should we land 
amidst it we wotild be in a bad way; should 
we miss it, we wottld be in worse strait still. 
WU" dro])])ed otir anchor and took tlie chances. 

W’e caught fairl\- in a tree-to]) near the 
southwestern edge of the gro\e verv near the 
ri\ er, and we caught well and firinlw while the 
machine, tangled, slanted di>tressing]v toward 
the sotithwest, under the ])revailing wind. 

1'here we were, three men, sitting in a little 
boat-shaped alTair, upon anything but an even 
keel, though otir frail carrier and its machinerv 
were attached lirnd}-. W’e were abotit one 
hundred feet abo\ e the ground and the wind 
was gaining force, force enottgh to kee]) us 
awa\' ti]) thei'e strained loftily to the sotuh- 
we>t. All at once it shifted to the east and 
we were sorry we had let the anchew g('>. 
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Freed now, we could land on the prairie. As 
it was we didn’t see any practical)le way to 
get out of “the hole/’ as O’Brien called our 
predicament, though assuredly we weren’t in 
any hole. On the contrary, a hole was just 
what would have been appreciated just then. 
We wanted to get down to where there were 
holes. We weren’t enamored of day’s blue 
ether nor of night’s less brilliant ether. We 
wanted terra firma. 

And then one Leander O’lFden, ready here¬ 
tofore to march any day in a procession flaunt¬ 
ing a green flag with a yellow harp upon it, 
and really hopeful in his thought that The 
Island of his kindred might ]:)ossibly be al¬ 
lowed a personal entity among the nations of 
the earth, despite all geographical and politi¬ 
cal and sensiljle relations—one Leander 
O’Brien, each one of whose relations was a 
])oliceman, a sewer-digger, a political boss, a 
j)enitentiary inmate or a blessed old father 
of a family, this Leander O'Brien did some¬ 
thing. 

“Youse just stay in here,” he said, “and I’ll 
fix it! Something's got to be did and mighty 
sudden! This thing has got to be loosed and 
then go somewhere. Anywhere except these 
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woods I Thcy’s only one way to do it. Gim¬ 
me the axe.” 

He didn't wait for ctmsent or orders. He 
p:-ral)l)cd the hatchet which we carried for 
emert^encics and a moment later was over the 
end and sli])|)inR down the anchor rope. The 
anchor liad clutched together some of tlie 
outspreading lighter limbs at the very top of 
the elm, and O'lhdcn, as he reached the an¬ 
chor, could merely thrust his way into a great 
mass of green lea\-es, the foliage of hundreds 
of little limbs dragged close together as de¬ 
scribed. He burrowed his way down some¬ 
how. I saw him with his legs and one arm 
twined rotmd the sturdiest of the small limbs 
so massed, and saw the axe rise and fall, each 
l)low se\'ering a limb and lessening the re¬ 
sisting force tmlil stiddenlv, with a tear, the 
macliine lea])ed aloft, swung elear of the for¬ 
est and we sailed olV, to land (juite gallamly 
and gently and respectably half a mile away. 

Rut what had become of ()'R>rien? Had 
he been tossed away from the tree as the 
slender limb u))on which he had entwined 
himself swtmg l)ack? ff his grip had held 
cotild he still have reached tlie grouml? There 
was anxietv on our ])art, but O’Rrien was all 
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right. We found him, ragged and scratched, 
but not seriously hurt in any way. 

''It was dead easy,” O’Brien insisted, in re¬ 
ply to our inquiries, “I hung on when the 
thing flipped, and I slid down somehow and 
the limbs kept getting bigger until I got to 
the tree itself, and then, blazes! I couldn’t 
have slid down if the tree had been three 
inches furder around 1” 

After that there was no question as to who 
should be the man to go with us. 


6 
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CITAPTKR VII. 

\VA R. 

One hot. ])reath]ess Au^-nst mornincr wc 
awoke to a ^vol*](l about to ])]uii<;'e in war. 

Tor niontlis we liad watclied the pro^j^ress 
of events and had known a crisis was a])- 
l^iroachinc;'. Xow that crisis was here and we 
could not realize it. It seemed unreal, the 
terrific news which came. Fmrojie, America. 
Asia. Africa and the islands of the seas were 
hnrryiipe;’ toward desperate conllict. d'here 
was upon the stormy waters or upon the 
threateniutt' land no place where the do\’e of 
peace cf)uld rest. 

Vhe ])eace which had folkiwed the Sjianish- 
.Vmerican war was almo>t universal, hut it 
was nominal. There was unrest. The spirit 
of change and combination was universal. It 
])ermeated all classes. It agitated the capital¬ 
ists and reached even to the shopkee])ers, tlie 
last, ordinarilv, to feel the intluence of new 
ideas. All through the world of trade and 
commerce, the seeking world which su))])lies 
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US with what we need from clay to day, went 
the consciousness that new conditions and a 
new arrangement were to follow a great strug¬ 
gle, and that commercial ste])s swift and ear¬ 
nest should be taken with reference to the 
outcome. 

All the world knew that the relations of the 
nations upon earth were to be readjusted. 
All the world knew, as did the mapmakers, 
that new forces, industrial, political, literary 
and social, were to be forcefully applied in 
new places and with an aim to new results 
upon certain areas of the earth’s surface here¬ 
tofore left, either fallow or cultivated vicious¬ 
ly, or, rather, to use an extenuating expres¬ 
sion, with an unconscious selfishness begotten 
of whatever race or races might be respon¬ 
sible. 

It was a vague fear but a real one. It was 
an undefined terror hard to illustrate by a 
simile. In a room somewhere upon the globe 
a group of girls might have been clustered 
dreading an approaching thunder storm. The 
lilack clouds dropiied from overhead and black 
clouds rose from the horizon to meet them, 
and the thunder peals were terrifying. The 
girls might have been in a London suburb or 
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in a countrv-lioiise outside of C'liica^^'o or in 
a villa outside of \denna, or in a frajLfile la)nie 
of some Mandarin in tlie interior of ( diina. 
d'liese Lfirls eould not lia\ e been more alarmed, 
or more (u* less brave aecordini;' to their (jiiali- 
ty. than were the nations of the earth, feelini;, 
throniih the expressions of their statesmen 
and their new s])a])ers, tlie elimax imminent, 
ddie popular mind is, after alb the re!Lt'i>ter of 
what is ])lainl\- existent, or of what is immedi¬ 
ately threateniiiLf. 

Xever in the histoiw of the nations had the 
])ulses of so man\' million^ beat so fast: 
never had each man, thinkine' for himself, re- 
i^'ardiiy^' his race, his reli;^ion and all his just 
afliliations, resoKed more honestl}' and more 
tirmlv as to his acts in the immediate future. 
It came strauRel}' to be understood e\'en 
throni^hout the races nr)t acii\’el\' eiiLfaRed in 
the strnity;le. 1diey fell it dimly in the limits 
of the Malayan reihnsnla: the}- fell it in Iloi-- 
neo; ihev felt it in the northern end of Ja])an 
where the Jajianese hardl}' efo themselve>: 
they felt it to the ends of the \-i>iled part- 
(.)f the un(lerstandint4 earth. .\merica had 
vital interests at stake, lor from the cuast of 
lhiro])e to the coast of (diina, as has been 
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told 1)efore, the United States had a bridge, 
or, to put it better, a higliway, a bridge from 
the mainland to the Canaries, from the Cana¬ 
ries to Puerto Rico, from Puerto Rico to the 
Isthmus, from the Isthmus to Hawaii, and 
from Hawaii to the islands of the Pacific and 
all the Asiatic coast. Such possessions had 
made the statesmen of certain European na¬ 
tions think. Such possessions had resulted 
in the development of a vast American trade, 
a trade dependent upon highways parallel 
with those of Great Britain, highwavs the 
same in fact, to be kept elear forever as 
against any interference of the rest of the 
world. These highways must be defended, 
this ^'ast and increasing trade preserved. 

Five hundred millions of Asiatic people, 
mostly cotton-clad, and producing themselves 
only a tithe of the cotton they recjuired, were 
now added to those who eonsumed the sur- 
])lus products of America. Before the Sj^an- 
ish-American war only five per cent of the 
exports of the United States went westward. 
Xow the trade was more than quadrupled, 
though only in its infancy. A ])roccssion of 
huge steamers, licavilv laden, erossed the Pa- 
cific, hearing cotton and machinery and all 
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the tliousand products of farm or maimlac- 
lory, and returned with their car.e^oes of stti;'ar, 
Iicmp, indio’o, coffee, tobacco, woods and the 
luindred other ])rodticts of the Orient. The 
dee]:) ri\-ers C'f C'hina, now open to the world, 
enabled the ships to reach the far interior and 
load or unload at ports heretcTore tnia])- 
j^roachable. The Asiatics themselves were 
benelited. as w ere their iinacctistomed visitors, 
and never in the history of the world had 
there thrown so swiftl}' a trade so rich and full 
of jiroinise. Wdth it came to America a jn'os- 
perity almost tmexam])led. e\'cn in the history 
of that forttmate conntr)', and now that ])r(')s- 
jierity was imperiled. The United i^tates and 
(ireat Hritain were content with existinit’ con¬ 
ditions, btit not so Russia and Uermany and 
b^rance. d'hc\' could not \et com])elc on even 
terms for the i^o-eat commercial ])rize, and that 
ahme i^a\'e catise for intense jealousy and an 
attem])t at trade re])risals in the form of em¬ 
barrassing^ restrictions u])on the a<lmission of 
iQ^oods from the cr)nntries rea])in.e: wealth in 
the new field. d'he\' were inerfecti\'e and hurt 
like a clum>ily-thrown rettirninp^ boomerancr. 
these in\idir)us laws, but thev made bad feel- 
iipe;. There were ])ro])ositions to dismember 
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China and divide the territory between the 
great powers, America included, but these 
were rejected, while it was made clear that 
were such partition attempted the old Empire 
would have the assistance of Great Britain and 
the United States in the preservation of its 
integrity. In America, especially, the feeling 
in favor of such course in such event was 
something overwhelming. Should we throw 
away what we had gained? Should we sacri¬ 
fice any measure of our new prosperity? From 
the statesmen in Washington to the cotton- 
grower of the South, the corn-grower of the 
West, the wheat-grower of the North and the 
manufacturer of the East the answer came in 
chorus, and it was '‘No!” 

There were other causes leading to a con¬ 
flict, but the nature of these is told elsewhere. 
The control of the Nicaragua Canal was one 
thing. Deeper than all was the feeling that 
something more than trade privileges were at 
stake. There was coming swiftly now the 
definition of the relations of nations. Politi¬ 
cally and rationally speaking, the world was 
split in twain with only one fragment lying 
outside, that fragment being Germany, the 
one nation whose place as the motherland of 
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the Anp^lo-Saxon slioiild have made licr first 
in the cc)m])ination of lier l)rood. of the macr- 
nificcnt s])a\vninR from the place of the au¬ 
rochs and the dcc]) forests and tlie hides-of- 
land folk. 

Never since the world he^Ran had there been 
such formation everywhere of com])anies and 
regiments and divisions and cor|)S of all the 
available fii^htinp^ material of a country. 
Never before had the taxes been so raised. 
The iXmerican Cone^ress alone had voted, 
without a murmur from the people, three hun¬ 
dred million dollars for the navy. liinRland 
was as alert and active. Never before had the 
su])])osedly i^reat men fathered tof^ether in 
such solemn council by day and nig-ht. Never 
before had the Rreat armory workshoj^s been 
so strained in the effort to produce efficient 
wea])ons of war within the shortest jiracticable 
time. Russia had been Rarneriipc^ her Rold 
and teaching; her artisans and strciiRtheniiyif 
her nav}' and extendine^ her lines of railway 
in preparation for the Rreat cmerei'ency. In 
(lermanv the vaults of Sjiandau were packed 
nearlv to the biirstinef ])oint, and the fi^htiiytt 
streniLfth on land and sea had been increased. 
As for I'rance, the nation of which one. think- 
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ing of the Zola-Drcyfus madness, said, per¬ 
haps unjustly, '‘Decadence,’’ the nation where 
militarism controlled by clericalism had be¬ 
come too dominant a force, there was at 
least a fine outward showing, there were 
camps and maneuvers on a splendid scale, the 
officers of both army and navy had chests 
well bulged out and shoulders well bulged in 
behind, and the rank and file were at least 
decently well dressed and fed, and the mil¬ 
lions of francs from the provinces came pour¬ 
ing in, and there was, externally, a vast army 
well equipped and bloodthirsty, and in it were 
many gallant gentlemen who deserved a bet¬ 
ter setting. 

As to Austria, the men who had, a few years 
ago, yelped and struggled and made ignoble 
exhibitions of themselves in racial debate 
in the Austrian Reichrath became suddenly 
men impelled by a common impulse to work 
tocrether under a common flag. Germans, 
Poles, Czechs, Magyars, Moravians and all 
the rest came together in the spirit which 
makes men what we call patriotic. They for¬ 
got their little differences and were prepared 
to fight side by side for the Austrian Empire. 
The gentleman who hit another gentleman on 
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the no?c one day in the course of a dcl)alc, 
shook hands witli liis brother statesman and 
dearest foe, and they resolxxd to die toc:elher. 
And so it was with tlie other nations naturally 
allied with these. The pot was sccthinc;. 

The immediate excuses for the strugc^lc 
when it came were relati\’e]y insignificant. 
They are e\'cr at hand when nations clamor. 
.\nd so, blindly, madly, yet ])r(.)pclled by irre¬ 
sistible forces, the nations were arrayed to 
fight to the death. The lines were natural 
except for the Germans, who were groping 
lielplcssly as a people, and, s(; far a> they were 
natural, they were in a way satisfactory. It 
was easy for the common soldier to know 
where to look for friend or foe. In America 
the Gierman citizens as one man stood for 
their ado]>ted country. “It is true," said one, 
“that we love our mother country, but we 
have espoused America and we leave all to 
follow her." 

d'his was when the day of action came, the 
day of meetings, sj^ecches and resolutions 
having ])assed. 

“Vour liead shall fall," said a Nb^rseman to a 
])risouer, in the time of Harold h'airhair. “If 
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yolt know things after you die, wink your 
eyes.” 

“1 will do so,” said the other Norseman, 
and the blow was given—but he did not wink. 
That was the Norseman, one type of him 
whose ancestors overran the British Isles. 
There is no chronolocfv in this—and that is 

O J 

the man, that is the type of the men who have 
held the little group of islands they have won, 
who have sent out, because it was in their 
sons' blood, groups of people who have seized 
upon a great part of the world, who peopled 
Northern America, though the children are 
apart, who have made old and ancient Aus¬ 
tralasia to blossom as the rose, who will just 
as surely people Africa, the lush continent so 
long neglected by the civilized, and enlighten 
Asia, as the world turns on an invisible in¬ 
tangible axis and brings about what men be¬ 
lieve in and know, Night and Morning. And 
these made the Anglo-Saxon alliance. 
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CIlAl^Tl'R \MI1. 

\ PATH l-'OR lAMIMRI-:. 

Upon one fad the iniinl of every American 
citizen rested with satisfaction at the moment 
when the nations of the world hetman tlicir 
coml)at. Tlie Xicarap’tia Canal—loncf 
j)lanned—lonp^ talked of—was com])leted io 
stich a point as to allow the t^reatest ships to 
,e:o freely throtpR’h it from ocean to ocean. 
A few minor details remained to he finished, 
hut for practical tise the canal was oj^icn. 

I was esj)ccially interested in this feature of 
the situation, for 1 pcrsonallv knew the route 
of the Xicara.c^tia (\anal from end to end, 
and knew all its j)lanninR'. It seemed hut yes¬ 
terday to me, thonp^h in reality more than 
two years had passed since I was with 
the .R’rcat ciyRinccr in charge of the vast enter- 
])rise, and about to heydn his work. A])])lcton 
was now ftill of (piestions about this work in 
its ininutiav for he saw ])lainl\’ its tremendous 
consc(iticnces and ini])ort, and as I told him 
the story as 1 knew it, with more detail than 
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T liad thouglit of l>efore, he grew enthusiastic, 
not only over what was now made possible, 
hut over what had alreadv been achieved. 

The Nicaragua Canal is now known in all 
its features to cvervonc. Its construction is 
a matter of history, but the human side of 
events somehow gets lost in the pages of the 
historian. The Wild (jOosc, too, has its place 
in the record of public events as the fore-run¬ 
ner of the new arm—nay, the wing of war— 
but its history, as it was related to men and 
women, is now being told for the first time in 
this imperfect way of mine. 

It chanced that 1 saw the furious and de¬ 
termined beginning and the triumphant end¬ 
ing of the Nicaragua Canal enterprise. As 
the storv of the battle of the nations cannot be 

w' 

told without including that of this masterpiece 
of work, 1 shall tell here what I saw, and what 
1 know about it. 

Soon after our war with Spain was ended, 
and long before 1 had heard from Appleton 
or settled down to this peaceful summer on 
the prairie of which 1 have been telling, I 
was in Greytown, Nicaragua, as confidential 
secretary to George Strong, head of the Com¬ 
mission of the United States, appointed to 
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complete at llie earliest j)(>ssil)le nmment, 
witliout rcLfard to ordinary considerations of 
cc(^nonn', tlie Xicarai>na Canal. 

m 

John Sawat^m. tlie Aineilcan eiy^'ineer, had 
])een workinif away steadily for some time, 
and liad made n'orxl use of evervtliiner he had 
at his command. 1 le htid j.'lanned to take five 
\ ears in wliich to do his \\ca‘k and was well on 
with the ])reliminary part of it, with much of 
his machincrv on the rtToimd. The worlc was 
well inaui 4 'urated at either end. hut that was 
all. The i;rcat American com])any, to which, 
a concession had been made, and the contract¬ 
ors, who were first ])artirers in the enterprise, 
had naturally sou.Lfht to estimate the lenp^th 
of time in which the canal could he most eco- 
nomically constructed, ddme was hut a sub¬ 
ordinate consideration with them. Even the 
estimate of the period re([uired and of the 
monev to he expended demanded the utmost 
ene:ineerin_ct* skill; and then only an approxi¬ 
mate conclusion could he reached. W e rdl 
know of the canal in a cfcncral way, hut at the 
risk' of heino hea\ v in telliiu.t’ a storv I must, 
for the sake ()f makinif clear all that was done, 
tell ()\ the nature of the country to he crossed. 

The canal lie> hc'tween latitude i i and 
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11 ^ 30 ' north, and longitude 83 ^ to 86 west 
from Greenwich, all in the state of Nicaragua, 
except about forty miles which border upon 
the state of Costa Rica. Its eastern terminus 
is at Greytown, two thousand miles by the 
\\dndward passage from New York City and 
one thousand miles by the Yucatan passage 
from Key YYst. The western terminus is at 
Brito, twentv-seven hundred miles from San 
Francisco. The general course is east and 
west, the distance between the two ports being 
one hundred and seventy miles. 

The topography of the country is formed by 
two mountain chains, the western a volcanic 
upheaval skirting the Pacific coast at a dis¬ 
tance of from four to eight miles ; the eastern 
the main Cordilleras, skirting the Atlantic 
coast near Greytown at a distance of from 
fifteen to twenty miles. These two ranges 
unite at the eastward in the highlands of Costa 
Rica in a knot of volcanic peaks. They again 
unite to the westward in the highlands of 
Honduras and Guatemala, thus forming an 
enclosed basin, twelve thousand square miles 
of which drain into a system of lakes and 
rivers which finds its outlet through the San 
Juan River at Greytown. The main feature of 
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this l)asin is Lake Xicaragiia, witli an area of 
sonic three thousand sciiiarc miles, with a low- 
water ele\'ation aliove sea level of one hundred 
feet, and a hig-h-water elevation some thirteen 
feet i^reatcr. This lake is one hundred and 
ten miles lon^c;' and some sixt\’ miles wide in 
its broadest part, and its depth extends below 
sea level. Twelve to fifteen miles to the west¬ 
ward of the lake is a second lake called Lake 
Manag'ua, some thirty miles long* and twenty 
miles wide, at an elevation twentv-eicfht feet 
higher, and dischar^e^iipc^ into Lake Xicarai^na. 
The outlet of Lake Xdcarac^na is the San Juan 
River, bcixiunin^ at Fort San Carlos, and by 
a mcandcriiyc;' course of one hundred and ten 
miles making its wav to the sea at (irc\’town. 
The most considerable tributary of the San 
Juan is the San Carlos River, which enters 
from the south about fifty miles from the sea. 
This drains the Costa Rica hi^'hkinds and 
starts within twenty miles of San Jose in Costa 
Rica, and is a tc^rrential stream, carryinc^ lari^e 
(juantities of detritus. 

Theg'encral situation in Xicarac^ua is, there¬ 
fore, a system of streams draiuiipe^ the steep 
mountain slo])es which hold the basin and 
two lakes drainini^ to the Caribbean Sea 
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through a gap in the eastern Cordilleras which 
are here broken down nearly to sea level, this 
gap being several miles wide. On the Pacific 
side the Coast Range is also broken down 
nearly to sea level, within four miles of Brito, 
the gap at this point being only about one- 
third of a mile wide. Between Lake Nicara¬ 
gua and the Pacific the distance in the narrow¬ 
est ])art is but twelve miles and the greatest 
elevation is but fiftv-two feet above the low- 
water of Lake Nicaragua. On the Atlantic 
slope, by the San Juan River, the descent is 
gradual except as it is interrupted by the 
rapids at Toro, Castillo and ^Machuca, all situ¬ 
ated within a length of twenty miles and be¬ 
ginning thirty miles from the lake. The situ¬ 
ation virtuallv constitutes a trough across the 
American Isthmus one hundred and seventy 
miles long, of which Lake Nicaragua is the 
summit, and is the lowest gap in the hemi¬ 
sphere from Point Barrow in Alaska to the 
Straits of ^Magellan. This trough, fortu¬ 
nately, is in the axis of the northeast trade 
winds, which are concentrated there as in a 
funnel, giving an almost constant l^recze of 
eight to ten miles an hour. So the climate is 
a healthy one. 

7 
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Ill Lake Xicaraqaia and nearly o]')posite llie 
Pacifie (lix'ision of llie canal, at some five to 
ten miles from the shore, is the island of 
Ometepe, which contains two volcanic cones, 
one nearly jicrfect in form and risiny^ to an 
altitude of five thousand eiiiiu hundred feet: 
the other risiny: to an altitude of four thousand 
six hundred feet. Both of these arc strikiniyly 
visible from all parts of the lake and the ad¬ 
jacent shores, and far out on the Pacific. To 
the westward of Lake Managua are also sev¬ 
eral volcanic jieaks, the most notable of 
which is i\Iomotoml)o, rising from the shore 
of the lake to an altitude of over six thousand 
feet, and tlie other, r^l(miotombito, situated in 
the lake, rising t(j nearly four thousand feet. 

I know that this appears all guide-bookish 
and dull reading, but what we made hap])en 
there gi\'es an interest to ewrv feature of the 
region. Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
have seen them now. 

Idle canal project was, from the first, simply 
a propfjsiiion to extend the level of Lake 
Xhcaragua as far toward each sea as possible, 
and then by a series of locks drop d(3wn to 
tidic le\'ek In this i)roposition the Pacific di¬ 
vide must be cut down to the le\’el of Lake 
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Nicaragua by a thi'ougli cul, about eighty feet 
deep at the sunmiit and nine miles long, into 
the b'asin of the Tola River, so that this basin 
could be closed by a high dam at a point called 
La Flor, some eighty feet high and seventeen 
hundred feet long in the gap of the Coast 
Range previously referred to. This dam 
would be within four miles of the Pacific 
Ocean at Brito, and the descent to the level 
of the sea could be made by three or four 
locks. On the Atlantic side it was proposed 
to close the valley of the San Juan River at a 
distance of sixty to seventy miles from Lake 
Nicaragua by a dam or embankment abutting 
the spurs of the Cordilleras and extending 
across the valley. This, it was estimated, 
would be sixty to seventy feet high in places 
and several miles in length, thus forming an 
artificial lake by flooding out the valley of the 
San Juan to a depth of sixty feet or more in its 
lower courses. 

The Upper San Juan River for a dis¬ 
tance of some thirty miles from the lake 
recjuired deepening by dredging. From 
the lower end of this artificial lake, skirted bv 
the dam at Tamborgrandc, the cut was to be 
made across the saddle in the Cordilleras. It 
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would be aljoul lliree miles lonc^ and liave a 
maximum'dei)th of three hundred and twenlv- 
five feet and would extend the level of Lake 
Nicaragua into the valley of a small stream 
called the Deseado. This vrdley was to he 
closed hy another end)ankment from three to 
five miles east of the divide cut, and at this 
point locks were to be placed, reaching down 
to the level of the Caribbean, and the canal 
was to be cut for some ten miles thence, at 
sea le\’el, to Creytown on the sea. WMial 
problems for the eni^ineer! 

Here was the ]A'dn devised for the 

c^di^antic w(3rk: 

o <7 

Lleerinnirnr at Crevtown a harbor was to be 
created bv means of breakwaters extendiim 
out to sea for a mile or more and by dredi;- 
intf, I'he canal was to extend southwesterlv 
across a nearly level {ilain, but slightly ele¬ 
vated above sea level, for a distance of ten 
miles to the foothills. At this point locks 
were to be constructed fnr a distance of tw(3 
miles to the le\-el of I.ake Xicara^ua, to be 
fixed one hundred and ten feet above sea level. 
At this i)oint at the head of the locks the 
Dvseado WalU'V was to be closed by embank¬ 
ments. forniiny^ a ba^in three inile-^ tip 
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to the foot of the divide cutting. This divide 
cutting was to be some three miles long on 
the I)ase, with a maximum de|)th of three hun¬ 
dred and twentv-five feet and was the most 
formidable ])art of the undertaking, and the 
one requiring the most time. The rock from 
this cutting was to be used for the construc¬ 
tion of breakwaters and for the masonry of 
the locks. Rock and earth together were to 
be hauled several miles to form the closing 
embankment across the San Juan River at 
either Ochoa or Tamborgrande. 

After passing, the divide cutting the canal 
was to open out into the valley of a small 
stream called the Limpio, and following it 
down for a couple of miles find the valley of 
the San Juan River proper. From this ]:)oint 
for a distance of forty-four miles, following 
the course of the San Juan River to the foot 
of Toro Rapids, no work was required exce])t 
the clearing out of timber and the straighten- 
ing of an occasional bend. From Toro Rap¬ 
ids to Lake Nicaragua the river had to be 
deepened on the average from ten to fifteen 
feet for a distance of thirtv miles, and in this 
stretch was some submarine rock excavation. 
iVfter reaching the lake at Fort San Carlos 
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sonic dccpcnini;' of tlic a])i)roachcs to the n\’cr 
was rccjnircd fe>r a distance of six miles from 
shore: tlien for a distanoe of fifty miles across 
the lake the water was of anrple de])th. 

At the other end of the in'ojected canal was 
another theatre of action. 

The Pacific dixisicai was to be nineteen 
miles long', ])eginning at a pc)int about midway 
of tlie Lake opjiosite the island of Ometepe 
at the month of the Ri\'er T.ajas. Pollowing 
up this stream and crossing the divide into the 
\'alley of tlie Ivio (Irande was a distance of 
nine miles. rec[uiring a maximum cutting of 
eighty feet. Down in tlie Rio Grande, with 
some im])ro\'ements through what is known 
as the Tctla ba>in. an artificial lake some six 
miles long, was jdanned to be formed 1 by a 
dam at La I'lor se\'entv to eightv feet high. 
This lake was t(j ha\'e an area of altout seven 
scjuare miles. I'rom it< ]e\'el at La I'lor, locks 
were to descend to the levG of the I'acitlc lov 
two miles, and the next two miles were to 
constittUe the harbor and entrance at r>rito 
entering the Pacific tmder a bluff ri-ing sheer 
from tlie ^vater nearly four hundred feet. 

d'he con>truetion of this work, it was csti- 
mated, iiu'olved the handling of sixty to 
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seventy million yards of earth, about onc-half 
of which would be by dredging, the blasting 
and removal of twenty-five to thirty million 
yards of rock, the construction of fifteen to 
twenty million yards of embankment, the 
making one and a half million to two million 
vards of masonrv, about two miles of break- 
waters, one hundred miles of railroad; and 
the use of not less than one and a half mil¬ 
lion tons of coal and thirteen hundred tons of 
dynamite! The material to be excavated 
would fill a sejuare mile over one hundred feet 
deep. 

The difficulties in execution would be due 
largely to the un])re])aredness of a new coun¬ 
try, one to two thousand miles away from a 
base of supplies and from regions whence 
workmen could be drawn. The facilities for 
trans])ortation must be provided, there being 
existent only the very inadequate and uncer¬ 
tain navigation of the l\ivcr San Juan. 

The Pacific end of the canal as originally 
planned was to be worked from San Fran¬ 
cisco, as a base, and later it was decided to 
work it from the Atlantic side after transpor¬ 
tation facilities to reach it had been provid¬ 
ed. There were no natural harbors on either 
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coast: therefore one that would penuit trans- 
])orts to land must he made at each end be¬ 
fore au}' sei'ious worlv: could 1)C undermken. 
Macliine >ho])S and de])ots of su[4)]ies must 1)C 
created on the R’rotind, for no stich facilities 
were in existence. lIos])itals and habitations 
mtist he constrtu'ted and jiolice service or- 
t;'anized. ddie labor su])])l\' of the country was 
entirely inadecpiate, and what there w'as mtist 
he trained to jiroper Inahits for work of this 
maRuittide. 


Idle resotirces of tlie cotnUry were also in- 
adccjtiate in the sense that they were not de- 
\‘elo])ed and could not lie dc\’elo])ed in time 
to serve a laryte purjiose in the cemstrtiction 
of the canal. In short, the piadilem was first 
—to prodtice in Xicnrac^'ua <a situation by ])ro- 
vidincf all necessary facilities as ])orts, trains- 


])ortation s}'stem, hnildiiycfs, and an orcfaniza- 
tion w itii machine shops and everythiniLf neces¬ 
sary to make and repair tools and machinery 
and to j)ut into ojieration sleamshi]) liiucs from 
both rireytown and Ihdto. All this must ])C 
done before the main work itself C(')u]d be 
tmdertaken with \ii;T)r and proscctUed with 
an}' (k}L;ree of eenmomy. 

llow loni4 it wott]<l take to ])roducc 
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these facilities was the uncertain question 
in the problem; how far rainfall and cli¬ 
matic conditions would affect the question 
was yet to be determined, although the 
experience here was likely to be more fav¬ 
orable than at Panama. All these questions 
would develop during the period of prepara¬ 
tion so that when the main work itself was 
systematically undertaken, it could be done 
with some certainty as to the time of com¬ 
pletion. The time of the main work would 
be determined by the main cutting across the 
s])ur of the Cordilleras on the eastern division. 
This would involve the removal of over twelve 
million yards of rock and over six million 
vards of earth within a distance of three miles, 
and it would be solely a question as to how 
large a force of men and machinery could be 
applied to it. The material must be loaded on 
cars and hauled away as the flanks of the 
mountains were so steep as to prohibit deposit 
of material in the vicinity. A large fraction 
of this material could, however, be put to 
good use in the construction of embankments, 
masonry and breakwaters. 

dlic western division also involved an cle¬ 
ment of time, as it could not be undertaken 
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with economy until it could he reache(l hv a 
transportation s_\'steni from the C'arihhean 
et)ast. as San Francisco was too remote and 
the co.-t of coal on tlie Ihacidc side too hixh. 
d'his work, thouifh, was distributed over a 
much longer distance and the materiad coidd 
he left adjacent to the cnttiniL;', and the em- 
hankttieiU work was much less formidable, so 
that it could Ijc liandled in less time after it 
was once reached. The remainder of the 
work was w'ell distributed and was sim])]y a 
(jiiestion of the amount of facilities which 
could be ap])lie(l t() it. 

After haviipq' considered all these ])roblemr^ 
the hie;- American (b)mpany had to work 

under x^overnment enconrat;ement. \kast 
.amounts of money had b/cen e.\])ended and 
Jolm Savai^e had done well, ddie harbor of 
(ireytown had become a real harbor, and enor¬ 
mous appliances and a lari^e b)rce of men were 
already beinif ntili/ed. dditai caiiie the l)ack- 
incr of two nations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HOUR AND THE MEN. 

All had been determined reg'arding the ten¬ 
tative alliance of Great Britain and the United 
States. But the Anglo-Saxons are practical 
and, even before the details of this alliance 
were fixed, they had arranged for working 
enormously together toward a contingency. 
It was understood that America should con¬ 
trol the Nicaragua Canal but that Great 
Britain should have the right of use, and it 
was also arranged that Great Britain should 
join the United States in the production of 
available funds for securing the greatest re- 
suits within the shortest time. There was 
conference between statesmen, and a man of 
high standing, of admitted honesty and tact 
and energy, George Strong, was finally se¬ 
lected, who was given almost unlimited power 
as rei^rcsenting, in a manner, two nations, and 
was told to build that canal at once, to build it 
well, to build it within the shortest possible 
time and to be inconsiderate, save in a reason¬ 
able way, of all expenditure, and a meeting 


ARMA(,l-:i)I)()\, 

was arrani^cd l)Cl^^■eo^ llie Commissioner and 
Sava!L;e, tlie i^real eni;ineer. wlio lia<l already 
o\'creome tlie lirsl ()l)staeles of the emjrmuns 
enterprise. 

ddie two men met in a hotel in (Irevlowm 
the eanal's eastern terminus. I sav “two" 
men, for thoni^'h 1 was witli tliem I eonld not 
eonnt myself as of tliem in \\liat tliey were 
about to do. 1 was. wliile per]ia]>s a soeial 
C(|iial, only a seeretary to llie C'ommission- 
er, and. neeessaril}’, I was with him from lliis 
time almost eontimumsly. ddie\' met and we 
all dined together and heeame ae([nainted. I 
liked the eip^ineer. lie was iLtaimt and lironz- 
cd and his faee—for he wore only a mous¬ 
tache—slujwed stroni;* lines, his head. y^ettiuR 
bald, was aalmirably sha])e<l. and his eye was 
elear. I conhl see that the C'ommi'-sinner. old¬ 
er and balder and hea\'ily bearded, liked him. 
too. \\ c had little talk of the canal that nii;ht. 
ddiat was left for the mornint;-. 

but the e\'eninec was not wasted entirely. 
The two men smok'ed, talked and ])la\‘ed bil¬ 
liards dilii/entlv. d'hev talked not at all after 
the fir^t few words that e\-eninp' of a canal 
which should s])lit a henuTphere and which 
should afford facilities for the AiiLflo-Saxon's 
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grasping’ of his own in what he needs for ful¬ 
filling his career in the history of this planet. 

The two men did not say much on any sub¬ 
ject but they studied each other at the billiard 
table and as they lounged in the smoking 
room. The Commissioner, who played badly, 
won the first game of billiards. The table 
was a trifie slanted and the lighter of the two 
red balls was cracked, and the engineer, who 
played even worse, won the second game and 
then they took a drink together wondering 
whether or not they ought to take a drink 
at all in such a climate. Then they separated 
and each went off to bed and, it is safe to say, 
thought long before sleep came to him, and 
set his teeth together and resolved that, so far 
as in him lay, that canal, the most prodigious 
work of modern times, should be built, and 
well built, within the shortest number of 
months and weeks and davs and hours and 
minutes practicable with such money and men 
as could be commanded from all sources. And 
it may l)e said here and now that, after the 
talk, in the sunlight of the next morning, the 
two men understood each other thoroughly 
and thenceforth became somewhat as brothers 
and i)lanned and worked together faithfully 
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until llie\’ had accomplished what all the 
world now says was a i^ood thint^. 

ddiree men, well-scndd)ed in water which 
was to(^ warm, and in clothing which was 
scandalotisly thin, ale their breakfasts of egg 
amd coffee and toast, and, in all honesty, it 
must he said of the plain hen that her egg is 
about the same no matter how near the ])laee 
of its ad\enl is to the ecjtiator. They were 
go()d eggs eaten by those two gentlemen that 
morning and, as to the ([uality of the toast, 
it provoked profanity neither from the Coni- 
mi>sioner nor from the enynneer. As for the 
colTee, where could better coffee he had than 
where coffee is grown? As for the fruit, where 
could better fruit he had than in stick a lati¬ 
tude? 


It was a good lireakfast and there was 
smoking after it on a piazza, where there was 
a decent breeze, then business began. 


“It is scareel}’ necessary," said the C'om- 
missioner, as he leaned hack cigar in mouth, 
'md looked at the engineer, considering 
thoughtfully his shape of head and (piality of 
jaw, “It is scarce!)- necc'^sar)- to say to vou 
that c'ls the middle-aged messenger ho\’ of one 
nation ami, in a waw of tmother. I cam going 
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to ask you what you can do. Can you tell 
me about the canal?” 

“I think I can/' was the reply. 

“Well, we’ve run some things over casually 
by correspondence and reports and, with your 
habits of thought and conciseness of expres¬ 
sion, you have probably outlined things more 
closely than could have any other man upon 
the face of the globe. But this is what I want 
of you: I want you to meet me, not merely 
half-way, but with an utter recklessness; I 
want you to have the record in future history 
of having been a great engineer who accom- 
jdished with unlimited resources the greatest 
results within a certain time. I want you to 
tell me what all this great matter is. I know, 
for instance, that there is a great thing shaped 
like an hour-glass and called the Western 
Hemisphere; 1 know that where the neck is 
narrowest the Frenchmen, under the unfortu¬ 
nate De Lesseps, have digged in sand and 
have buried manv men near bv; I know that 
there has been a scandal abroad and that there 
is no canal, and that in France there are rei)U- 
tations torn to slireds. Now, tell me why 
this canal is better or why we should not, if we 
can, take u]) the older one i)artly built—for 
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lliose l^rcncli millions conld not have been en¬ 
tirely wasted—and finish it as best we ean 
with Ani;lo-Saxon vim. and so eonneet the 
sea>?” 

1'he eim'ineer leaned back and ihotmiit most 
seriotisly. J le thotyLfhi for many moments be¬ 
fore he spoke: 

“Idle I'd'ench Canal lies farther sonth and 
imakes a lont^'er detotir between the two eoasts 
of the Idiited States. Its eliniate is tmhealth- 
ful, a tremendotis faetor in eonstrnetion and a 
seriotis one in maintenance. It is ])rojeetvd 
throti^h a streak of land between the contin¬ 
ents not fitted for a ifood and ])ennanent 
waterway. ddie stability of the deej) cnttiny^s 
and the control of the iloods are yet ])roblema- 
tical for a >ea lex’el canal. As a hie^ii level 
canal, it is not to be eompared with the Xica- 
raLfuan, Ldulotibtedly we cotdd connect the 
seas in a jiractical way more ((nickly by coin- 
pletint^^ the Panama Canal, if we conld Ret it, 
than 1)}' any other method, bnt the route of 
the Panama Cdanal is not the one which should 
ha\'e been chosen for the weddinR of ilie 
oceans, ddie Xicarantia route otters the best 
facilities, becatise acro-s the mountain ranges 
Xatnre had olTered teinjitiiiR natural invita- 
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tions for man’s handiwork, and because, with 
such close connections and such political rela¬ 
tions and such vast natural advantages to be 
tUilized under latest modern methods, the 
Nicaragua route is far preferable as affording 
a surety that the results sought will follow 
sensible eftort. It has also a salubrious coun¬ 
try of large extent, capable of a high industrial 
development, which adds a local factor of 
safety to the revenues and better insures its 
military protection.’’ 

“I think I understand,” said Strong, 
have already become acquainted through your 
preliminary reports, with the nature of the 
situation and of the difficulties to be over¬ 
come. How soon can we overcome them? 
I’m going to ask a great many questions,” 

'‘WNll, I’ll try to answer you,” said the great 
engineer. 

The other thought a moment: “Tell me as 
nearly as you can decide at once, how much 
money and how much time will be required 
for the building of the canal, a deep war-ship 
canal, taking the Nicaragua route across the 
Isthmus.” 

The engineer leaned back and pressed his 
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k‘ft hand ii])on his c\’c*s. I U* rciloc'tcd for per¬ 
haps two niiniiles, then lie said; 

“( )iK‘ hundred million dollars, and fifteen 
hundred days/’ 

ddic Connnissitmer was pleased. “I'lial's 
what 1 wanted/’ lie said. “Just sneli an an¬ 
swer to jnst sneli a pro])osition. Xow. sii])- 
pose yon ha\e two hundred million dollars 
to operate with, within how short a time can 
t lie canal be bnili ?” 

“Within jnst half of fifteen hundred days, 
d'hat is, in seven hundred and fifty days,” said 
the en^'ineer. 

“Whlh four humh'ed million dollars,” said 
tlie C’omniissi( Mier, and he had risen in his seat 
and the look upon his face \vas hecomini; 
mightily earnest now, as lie leaned forward. 
“I low s<^on can yon do it?” 

d he eni^ineer hesitated. “L can’t di\’idc the 
time as e(|na]ly as before,” he said. “There is 
<a limit e\wn to the pijwer of money, /'here 
are material liiniialions With a, billi(')n dol¬ 
lars at command 1 C(riildn’t build a canal in a 
month, /'here i> a certain ])oint where the 
balance comes. I.et me fmaire on this,” 

d’hei'e was a I01M4 jiaiise and the eni^ineer 
made many com])iitations. Tie spoke at last: 
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‘‘I would not quite guarantee it,” he said, 
''with my present brief estimates, but, sup¬ 
posing the finaneial resources to be absolutely 
unlimited, the work might—mind I say only 
‘might’—l)e rushed through in eighteen 
months, and if weather conditions are favor¬ 
able, yon may save a little on that, or, other¬ 
wise, lose some. But lives would be sacrificed 
and millions squandered to save the days.” 

"Good!” exclaimed the Commissioner, 
"Good! It shall be done. Xow give me some 
details.” 

'‘The first thing to be done,” said the en¬ 
gineer, "in entering upon the construction of 
the canal, was to make an entrance across the 
bar at Greytown into the lagoon. This bar 
had a depth of only four feet, and even light¬ 
erage was precarious. The lagoon inside had 
from twelve to eighteen feet of water. This 
required a sea-going dredge and some pile 
drivers and a quantity of piles to maintain the 
sides of the channel. After this a preliminary 
channel was to be made to a depth of eighteen 
or twenty feet and a dock constructed to make 
it feasible for the ordinary vessel engaged in 
the Caribbean trade to make a landing. In 
the meantime the eleven miles of railway, ex- 
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tcndinE" from tlic landinq- u]) i(j tju' site of tlie 
first loc]< in tlic I )cseado Wallew was to lie re- 
jiaired, put in scr\-iccal)lc condition, extend¬ 
ed for six miles ii]) to tlie main di\-ide and tlie 
rock exj^osnre at tlic falls of the Deseado 
River. W^c have done the work!” 

“ddiat’s where yon are now? Wdiat next?” 

“W^e have bec^un (iiiarrvinr^ at tlie falls to 
i;et stone for the breakwaters. A dredyw' is 
bein[^^ erected at the site of the first lock about 
tei? miles from the sea coast, and a second 
dredge has started in at the sea shore, and a 
jireliminary cut will be made thronydioiit the 
leiiiLfth of tlie tide-level canal across the Costal 
jilain. The northern breakwater, extendiner 
for a mile or more into the Caribbean, has 
lieen started from the rock cjiiarried at the 
di\-ide cut.” 

“How about the work toward the west?” 

“Wdhle tliese o])erations are beiiyx initiated 
a brancli railroad line is beinc;' extended o\'er 
to the San Juan l\i\’er to the proposed dam 
site for tlic j)iir))ose of haulint^ earth and rock 
from the divide cut and de])ositinx the same 
in the embankment across the San Juan \dd- 
lev.” 
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'‘That I suppose will largely solve the 
problem of transporting the supplies?’' 

“^"es, in part. The existing steamboats on 
the San Juan River have been taking some 
railroad sui)plies and materials up the stream 
for the [)ur]:)Ose of constructing a railroad 
along its northern bank up to the navigable 
waters above Toro, which are virtually an ex- 
tension of Lake Nicaragua, and this service 
is soon to be reinforced by tugs and barges. 

“This railroad will be extended across the 
main divide to a junction with the railroad 
already described, as soon as practicable, so as 
to bring Lake Nicaragua into reliable com¬ 
munication with the port at Greytown. Tugs 
and barges will also be placed upon the lake 
to take sufficient supplies to the west shore 
so as to enable a harbor to be constructed at 
the mouth of the River Lajas, and thence a 
railroad will be built for nineteen miles down 
to the Pacific as soon as possible.” 

“Will you not be working at Brito?” 

“It was decided to send a sea-going dredge 
around Cape Horn, and she is ready to start. 
This is for the j^uirposc of opening a channel 
across the beach at Brito, forming a prelimi¬ 
nary harbor in the tidal reach of the Rio 
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(Irandc at tliat point, d'lic ()1)ject is to pro¬ 
duce from sea to sea as ((iiickly as possible, 
a line of transportation, consisting;’ of two 
])ieces of railroad, one from the port at Clrev- 
town to the na\’iR’al)1e waters of Lake Xicara- 
L^ua, and the other from Lake Xicaracfiia to 
Ihdto, \\ith an intermediate car ferry system 
bv which trains can be run from sea to sea, 
connecting;’ at the twe^ ])orts whh steamshi]) 
lines of modei'ate 0)nnac^e. When this line of 
transportation has been ])rovided the work as 
a wh'de can be undertaken. Wdiile this line of 
transportation is beinie; ])ro\’ided, considerable 
])roi 4 ress will h<ave been made in the k'px’ine^ 
otit and installing;* work on the Atlantic di- 


\’ide—the diversion cd streams—so tis to per¬ 
mit drv cnttiniLts, tmd the bcR’inninc;’ of the 
embankment aci'oss the x’allew" 

“Mow .abotit this dixersion of streafns? Is 
it an important feature?*’ 

“Ahe dix’ersion of these stretims xvill be a 


matter of threat moment in x’iexx' of the tre- 
mendotis effects of ])robable rainfall. It is 
xxork xvhich must be dotte.*' 

“Iloxx about the htnnan beint^s to be util¬ 
ized. In x\ hat mannei* xx ill thex’ be fed and 
sheltered?’' 
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“That problem is one of the most import¬ 
ant but easily solvable. Progress has already 
been made incidental to the preliminary work, 
buildings must be put up for housing the 
workmen and a hosjMtal service organized, and 
a i)olice service as v;ell. This is not money 
wasted. The advantage of rigid provisions 
for health was clearly shown in the history of 
that monster work, the Sanitary Canal of Chi¬ 
cago, where, for the first time in the history 
of great public works, no epidemic disorders 
of any kind occurred, and the death rate was 
less than in the best wards of Chicago, not¬ 
withstanding an average foree of seven to 
eight thousand men was employed for three 
years, with, perhaps, a greater number of non¬ 
workers in the valley. In Niearagua these 
provisions will have to be still more rigid, ex¬ 
tending' to the point of sumptuary laws whieh 
shall regulate, in a measure, the conduct of 
men, and put the alcoholic liquor traffic under 
absolute control. No one thing is recognized 
as so detrimental to health in tropical coun¬ 
tries as the unrestrained liquor habit. 

'Tt is supposed, also,” eontinued Savage, 
“that in the clearing out of the work there 
Vv'ill be a free zone from sea to sea, where there 
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shall 1)C no laniT restrictions, and where all 
shall 1 )C inuler the ahsolnte police and sanitaiA* 
control of those who are carrying’ out the 
work. This is a re(|nisite." 

“Do \’Ou feel confident," said Strong, look¬ 
ing Savage S({uarely in the face, “do you feel 
conhdent that y(ni are the man for the place? 
It may be that 1 know }ou are, but that 
doesn't matter. Are \'oti sure that you are 
the man io work with me in a way that is ])rac- 
tically certain of success, for two nations?" 

The engineer's moustache (juivered a httle, 
and he spoke somewhat em])haticall}': 

“1, and I alone, know best what is to be 
done and how to do it. If you don't believe 

it, \c)U and the two nations ma\’ go to -. 

I hit 1 won't make a fool of m}’self if 1 can helj) 
it. I ha\’en't hcljied it abvays. lint I know 
what I'm talking about." 


Strong, the dominant, was mightily pleased, 
lie reached out his hand to Savage. “1 
haven’t any doubt," he said, “but 1 wanted to 
be sure that vou were sure of vourself. Now, 
shall we do new things? Whll there be¬ 
come necessar\- the adoption of new methods, 
reconr>e to new de\ices, if w’e are to attain 
certain ends within a certain time? Whll the 
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method of the work in any way be so experi¬ 
mental as to involve a risk? 

'diardly, with the element of economy 
eliminated. A\diat would be folly, commer¬ 
cially speaking, is folly no longer. But there 
arc limitations to overcome. The expense in¬ 
volved will be stupendous. For instance, there 
must be an enormous concentration of ap¬ 
pliances and labor in the three miles of the 
eastern divide. Here the force cannot be 
increased beyond a certain point without 
slight return for great expenditure, and even 
a double-track railroad service from either end 
and with all the switches that it may be 
feasible to locate will not be adequate for 
handling the material out of this cut in a short 
time. 

“The clement of embankment across the 
valley is also most formidable, requiring the 
movement of vast quantities of material, as 
well as time for the same to become settled 
and compacted so as to be safe. As the in¬ 
tegrity of the entire project depends upon the 
faithful carrying out of this embankment 
work, it is a matter that cannot be slighted. 

^‘Again, after the main work is fully or¬ 
ganized, it will be feasible to inaugurate night 
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work. Iliis will not double tbe oiit])iU be¬ 
cause uiR'lit work is less efficient than day 
work, and the whole ])eriad of tw'cnty-four 
hours cannot be utilized in actual workinp^, as 
time periods of rest are reciuircd which are 
taken advantage of to clean boilers, overhaul 
and inspect machinery and make temjiorary 
repairs, so, at the best, the actual manual 
workings ])criod cannot be (piite cut in half. 
lUit I cling to my''proposition.*’ 

“W e*ll acce])t it I” almost shouted the Com- 
missK)ncr as he sprang to his feet, “and we’ll 
show the world how work is done. I believe 
in you and 1 hope you’ll come to believe in 
me. ^Vfoncy ami men are mine to- pro\'ide. 
^b)u shall have them. Iwxtraordinary utiliza¬ 
tion of forces is yours. 1 have no doubts!” 
And the men shook hands. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW A HEMISPHERE WAS SPLIT. 

And then began the battle of man with the 
material. Then began the struggle of two 
strong men with the forces of nature. Then 
began the ripping of a way across a hemi¬ 
sphere. There was no rest for man or beast. 
Understanding each other, relying upon each 
other, Strong and Savage worked together 
in a way titanic, and their spirit infused itself 
into all beings about them, into subordinate 
officials, into contractors whose fortunes were 
at stake and even into the laborers who dug 
and delved. It was a magnificent exhil)ition 
of what the spirit of conquest is. It was a time 
of tearing. 

\\diile it was fine it was a strain, but there 
was no lack in the contagion of desire for 
doing things. Even I, b.urdened with a thou¬ 
sand clerical duties, became as fierce an en¬ 
thusiast as any one of the hosts gathered be¬ 
tween the two oceans and talked loudly and 
hopefully after supper. Already Savage had 
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some sc\cn tlioiisaiul men at work; already 
the harbor on the Atlantic* Coast liad ])cen 
made practieal)lc and the railroa,d was in Q'ood 
shaj^e from the harbor to the base of tlic first 
rii,e:i;ed operation. Xotliinc;' liad l)een done at 
the west end of tlic canal, hnt the ij^reat clredi^e, 
the hie:i 4 cst ever made, sailed the next dav to 
make the periknis tri]) around the Horn and, 
if it survived tlic ])assa.t;e, to do its work at 
Brito. 

It was quite an c\'ent that morniiii^ when 
the Musquash, for so the dredi^e had 

been christened, left the harbor. She was an 
enormous thiipe;, very broad and very lonq- 
and with i;;reat s^ca-ridinc;' ca])aeity and she \\ as 
towed by one of the fastest and most ])owerftil 
and seaworthv tutfs in all the world, yet the 
outcome of her tri]) was a doubtful thini^. Abe 
seas are hii^h and the winds are sharj) and the 
rocks arc treacherotis off the southern point of 
tlic WA.stern 11emis])hcre; nevertlieless the 
tut;' and the Muscjinash sailed away as ^t;*al- 
lantlv <as if thev, combined, were some .threat 
warshi]) off to sulxliic some little re¬ 

bellion somewhere. Perhaps it is as well here 
as in another place to tell the hriel story of 
their jonrney. They reached with mnch trihn- 
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lation, l)itt with no great mishap, the south 
end of the eastern coast of South America. 
Then came the life-risking turning of the cold, 
turbulent corner, the accomplishment of which 
meant a haven and success. The story of that 
turning I heard later from the captain of the 
tu<^ 

The seas were mountainous, but the great 
tug was stanch and the huge steel cable the 
best ever made, and as for the Musquash she 
was so long that she reached across from 
wave to wave, and so broad that she couldn’t 
capsize under any ordinary circumstances. 
She wallowed and sloshed around beyond all 
])ossible wallowing of even the great warship 
Oregon in its famous trip in the Spanish war¬ 
time. The tug did reasonably well, and the 
big dredge plunged while prayers were being 
said bv the few members of its crew who were 
sufficiently religious; and it made the dreaded 
curve. It rose uj) and dipped down the moun¬ 
tainous billows of the Horn and didn’t sink, 
and eventually, after much floundering, bulged 
its way around until its nose sought the north 
and then came gradually day by day into 
calmer waters. Then those upon it knew they 
had but to lal:)or j^atiently to the northward 
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across q'rcal lazy wa\-cs lo tlie port of deslinv, 
where, with its aid, a great work was to l)e 
done. 

I hit the tri]) of the Musejuash was merely an 
incident of tlie nndertal<ing. ddie liarl)or liad 
])een completed and so had the railroad to the 
foot-h.ills. I'wen the docks were in comj)ara- 
ti\‘el\- good c(nidition, and \'essels sailing in¬ 
ward from the sea might l)e sure of ample 
soundings. 1die railroad was in com])aratively 
decent shape U]) to the site of the lirst lock 
whore great work' ^vas to he done in the I)e- 
sea<lo Walley. Xow the (juarrying at the falls 
ws'is lo heg’in and the canal dug fiercely south- 
westward across the C'osial ])lain. X\wv suh- 
contractr)rs from all about the world w'erc 
gathered; ste])S were taken for augmenting 
wise)}', hut on a tremendous scale, the army of 
men already at work. 1'he telegraph was 
working night and day, for the mail was too 
slow a thing for such an undertaking. Whth 
it all there were a thousand curious hlnnders 
from the heginning, though the\‘ did not 
count in the end. 

d'here came the sub-contractors who had 
iiwestcd their thousands and who had made 
\-a<t namhles. ddiev came there, tirrogant tind 
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ovcrbearinj^, from Chicag’o and New A"ork, 
even from En^^land, red-faced and full-bellied, 
and hard headed hirers of working'-men by the 
thousand, and they came down like the As- 
Syrian with his purple and gold, and the man¬ 
ner in which the demeanor of these great con¬ 
tractors was changed within a day or two was 
a sight for gods and men. They had done this 
and that, while the temperature had played 
with and petted them and their men all the way 
between 100 above and 10 below zero. It was 
different now. They came, as they thought, 
knowing all about the business. They had 
still something to learn. They had to learn 
that there is a difference between a heavily 
booted and heavily undershirted spade-hand¬ 
ling person of the temperate zone and another 
spade-handler, more dusky, with no overplus 
of energy or industry, and with nothing on 
him but an excellent head of hair and part of a 
pair of trousers. Rut they were worthy of 
consideration, this army of sub-contractors, 
these men who had done things, and what 
followed their advent was curious and good. 

Dominant over all were Strong and Savage; 
dominant beneath them were the great origi¬ 
nal contractors, earnest and enthusiastic but 
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foi'ttinc-scckinf^; rind liavin<^^ IcR'al riqlits wliicli 
could not ])C casil\' R'ainsaid. Of course they 
could and would have been swc]')t away like 
straws when came the Couiniissioner repre¬ 
senting* the two nations, had that been neces¬ 
sary, but as it was, they were looked upon as 
valuable and intelligent factors in the accom¬ 
plishment of the enterprise and as men whose 
reward must necessarily be great. Recogniz¬ 
ing the outcome, and sul)ordinating them¬ 
selves readily, they were, without exce]gi(m. 
vigorous and practical helpers from the begin¬ 
ning to the end. 

From Strong and Savage flamed out the 
understanding that a certain militarism must 
be followed, and I feel proud in saying that 
I myself was a most ferociotis sort of adjutant 
general in distributing alt commands. But a 
little time passed before from Strong, the 
head, representing go\'ernment. and Savage, 
the general in the field, came an understand¬ 
ing to the lowliest native water-carrier at any 
jioint on hill-side or in valley, in all the way 
between the oceans, that any sort of order 
mtist be obeyed tmquestioningly, whether it 
were an order for men to risk their lives in 
certain tinderminiipg* or an order to jiiadong 
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their lives by observing certain laws of cleanli¬ 
ness and taking certain medicines when so 
commanded. 

They came, the Porto Ricans, on colliers 
and on transports, earnest and preposterously 
enthusiastic iVmericans, though under the 
American Hag so briefly, brown and hardened 
and lazy, adapted to the climate, which was 
almost theirs, but as yet unaccustomed to con¬ 
tinuous work throughout the day and not at 
all to working in the night, though as the 
event proved, they more than met the ex¬ 
pectation. They were housed and fed and 
cared for as they had never been housed and 
fed and cared for before. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous physical labor required of 
them, and forced from them, they thrived un¬ 
der it physically, and acquired under it, de¬ 
spite themselves, what was to them, individu¬ 
ally, a fortune. They and the others, the half 
naked laborers, in mud and rock and sun and 
shade were not those to whom came the great¬ 
est mortality. That came to the men who 
overlooked them, to the men with transit, and 
theodolite and pith helmet, to the young, 
enthusiastic sub-engineers from iVmerica 
and England, all of whom worked careless of 
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lionrs or weallicr, main' of wliom drank too 
often and too {]cej>]y of bad water and strong 
liqnors; and those who died earned fairly, 
though tl'iey lost it, such recom])ense as came 
nltimatclv to those who lived. 

Ah! l)ut we worked, and we worked all 
along the line an<l tlic onslaught began at 
the cast an<l midway and ii])on the Ikacific 
Toast. P>eforc the i\lus(juash had ])oked her 
triumphant, but unh.andsome nose into the 
water to assist in transforming it into Prito 
harbor, there had come from San Francisco 
all that the gTcat dredge needed in the further¬ 
ance of her work, a;id there had also reached 
Prito wast supplies and five thousand men. 
Savage’s second in the engineering work, one 
James Cromwell, fit in force and stubbornness 
to be ranked with his old namesake Oliver, 
was there to take command, and tlicre with 
unlimited resources supplied from San Fran¬ 
cisco for use as earl)’ as we could make con¬ 
nection across the Isthnms. 

They made tlieir harbor, Cromwell and his 
forces, a harbor which was a real one, and 
the\’ dug and dammed and hurried frantically 
to meet us when w'c should have reached the 
eastern criwt, upholding Lake Xicaragua. 
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Their work was as good as ours. Once, just 
after our temporary transportation system had 
been esta!)lished, Cromwell sent to Savage the 
curt message: 

'T can use five thousand more mend’ 

He had them within two weeks. He had 
provided for them, and for their work all 
thing's necessarv, and he doubled his results. 
He met us fairly at the down-dip of the west¬ 
ern slope. 

So they fought toward the lake well, those 
fellows on the Pacific side, and we upon the 
eastern slope, who were straining every nerve 
to send to them every day all they could need 
in their hurrying enter])rise, sent to them at 
the same time jeering and contemptuous com¬ 
ments, telling them that they had not compre¬ 
hended the first princi])les of digging canals 
or riding over mountain crests, or diverting 
rivers or crossing lakes. In return would 
come from Cromwell the most insolent and 
at the same time sui)])licating messages. He 
would defy his su])eriors to their teeth, and 
in the same breath ask for enormous masses 
of fresh sui)])lies and working men. Crom¬ 
well was a man. He was just the five foot and 
eight-and-one-half inches of entity to come up 
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witli a rush from ilie Pacific to Lake Xicara* 
i^aia and lca\’e a ^n'cat canal liehind liim. lie 
was a man. lie died six \veeks after his work 
was accoinidished. 

*'\s for us on the eastern side, wlio were pla}*- 
ini^ a ^‘realer [;ame, we were sc|uanderini;' 
money and yet we were not scjuanderincf it. 
Wdiere a thousand men, as we wed^R'ed tlumi, 
could do more swiftly the work of a hundred 
with more room, \Ve liired them and imj^orted 
them. Wq diverted the rivers, we made our 
dams and we djd the worl: as lastingly as if 
we had taken years hw its ai'complishment. 

\\ c clustered our thousands on the <^'reat 
r(H'k saddles holdino- the lak'c from the low¬ 
lands, as hecs, when swarmin;^’, are clustered 
on a hi\-c, and aloipr;' our ways of trans])ort 
the ]ocomoti\cs snorted, not uj)on the two 
tracks Sava.Lfc had talked of, hut on six. At 
every available ])oint where a man could work 
a man was workin^^. lUAween the two 
oceans were gathered as many human heint^s 
of th.e acclimated sort as could labor wathout 
one bein^ in aiK)tIu‘r’s way. 

Slronet ra^'cal and hurried and ])ron;:^ht liis 
men in tens of thousands. Savat^e ratfcd and 
luirried and compelled his lieutenants, en- 
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ginccrs of standing from two continents, to 
force the contraetors into aecomplishing the 
ends sought here or there within certain days 
and certain hours. It was wonderful. Tlierc 
was an infectiousness to the vigor in the air. 
W^c made our way and we made it well and 
permanently, from the completed water high¬ 
way on the level to the first lock and so on 
forward to the lake. After the carriage af¬ 
forded by our first temporary highway from 
sea to sea, we literally climbed and ripped our 
way from the Atlantic plain to the Lake Nica¬ 
ragua level. WA made our own lakes and our 
locks as the great engineer had defined the 
work, and there came at last a day when we 
knew we could lift the greatest warship from 
the Greytown harbor into Nicaragua Lake 
and from there let her down easily and gently 
into the Pacific Ocean! 

The canal was done and it was a good one, 
a waterway to last through all the ages, the 
result of an enterprise to affect the boun¬ 
daries and the welfare of the nations. 

So the oceans were joined. So was made 
a road across a half world for the warship and 
the merchantman. Ten thousand miles of 
weary travel around an inhospitable coast was 
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sa\ cm] to tlic mariner. The ship.-^ of the United 
States and (Ireat Ih'itain had read}- for them a 
smooth ])ath\vay from sea to sea and now 
eonld sail aronnd tlie t^'lobe at will and with¬ 
out delay. 

]\lihions of treasure and ])ricelcss human 


lives had been expended in the xbd‘^Rtie work 
of making- this pathwa\- for mankind, but not 
in vain. I3ccause of it bread shall be j)lentiful 
throtighout the w-orld. Famine shall cease to 
threaten anv branch of mankind, for the R'ran- 
aries of the Xorth American Continent can 
now’ pour their treasures into shi])S, which, 
sailinet from the great lakes and long ri\'ers 
into the ocean, wall find a way ready for tliem 
to the Pacific. The sea w hich bears the navies 
of the w-orld on its b(>^om so light 1\’—the sea 
—the great carrier of man's burdens—exacts 
no such tribute of money as does man's cmi- 
trivarice of tw-o ])arallel bars of steel upon 
which roll great w-agons drawn bv steam. 

The gretit \\(n'k was htiished and the {)e()- 
j)le of hhigland and the United States were 
readv to congratnlatt' Strong and Sax'age on 
the completion of their tremenddus task, (bit 
the celebration iKwer came, lb-fore the two 
great powers had time to dedicate the canal 
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with appropriate ceremonies and rejoicings, 
it was opened by the grim hand of war. 
Threatening iron ships were hurried along the 
new water way under orders to the ocean in 
which they vrere to meet and give battle, and 
so. without speech-making or banqueting, the 
career of the Nicaragua Canal as a stern factor 
in the history of the world began. 
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CiiAr'ri^i^^ XI. 

Tlli*: MLASTICR. 

The world is made of land and water, and 
of it water is three-fourths, if we may believe 
our t^eo^o'aphy lessons. The water has, with 
modern shij)S, become as traversa])le as the 
land, and tlte encounters of war forces, it was 
ihomrht l)Ut latcdv hv the wise, must be chiellv 
foui^ht tipon the seas. The water owners nmst 
be the world's owners. Xo more may the 
L;realest of stnp^ye;les be u])on the land. Xo 
lonetca* lies Armap^eddon—where the nations 
battle—in the vale of Ibsdraelon. It lies where 
the sea-fields Ri\'e deej) sounding's. 

One night, in A])ia, in vSamoa, a native girl 
came down a jiathway. Cenning tij) the path- 
^^ay were seamen from warshi])s in the harbor, 
d'here were three grotijis, tlte first German, 
the second American and the third Ibiglish. 
1'hey were all on their way to a drinkdng plaee 
in the foot-hills. The trirl coming down, 
thotigh ])rown. was clear-skinned and full 
breasted, and there were red fiowers in her 
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hair. A German sailor, looking lustingly 
upon her, made a clash and seized her in his 
arms. An American sailor, none too unready 
for a fight, leaped forward to the rescue and 
there was trouble, and other German sailors 
came to the assistance of their comrade. The 
American grou]:) was the smaller of the two. 
It was not equal to a third of its opponents 
and affairs were becoming unpleasant for the 
Yankees when the English sailors in the rear, 
coming upon the scene and delighting in the 
prospect of a row, plunged in to aid their kins¬ 
men. There was a most spirited battle upon 
the Samoan way. In the midst of it the Ger¬ 
man sailor who had seized the girl had faced 
his first adversary, while the girl fled toward 
the forest. There was a bout but of a moment 
between these two men, and then, in some un¬ 
fortunate way, the hard fist of the American 
sailor caught the head of the German just be¬ 
neath his ear, and the man thus smitten fell 
to the ground, stone dead. After the fighting 
was over and the dead man was buried by his 
comrades, a sullen spirit held sway among the 
Germans, while the English and Americans 
were boastful. There were sharp meetings be¬ 
tween the German and American and English 
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consuls, and \varslnj)s which could be called 
upon came and went. The attrition made a 
raw place. Out of necessity the matter was 
referred to the home L^()vernments, wliere the 
first sore became a broadening gangrene. 

Meanwhile, one day in the waters close by 
lion gkong, an l^nglish shi]), outljound and 
laden with teas, was run into by an incoming 
h'rench cruiser and the luiglish slhp went 
down with all on board. The correspondence 
which ensued between the I>ritish and l^h'ench 
authorities lacked all smoothness. The inci¬ 
dent was as if someone had ptit a seltzer- 
like powder into water, ddiere was a foaming. 

Then came trouble of a serious nature be¬ 
tween Russia and Jajian and the United States 
(wer pri\'ik‘ges in the IMiilippines granted l)y 
the latter country to the Island natiem, trou¬ 
ble of a di])lomatic nature only in the begin¬ 
ning, but whicli develo])ed into something seri¬ 
ous. The usual oiling ])rocesses of di])lomacy 
failed to ease the friction, 'fhere were harsh 
passages and the scratched Russian showetl 
the Tartar. All foresaw the inevitable. It 
was then came the .\nglo-American alliance, 
if Slid] it may be called. 

Rlood relationshij) and self-interest com- 
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billed to promote the coalition. The unpleas¬ 
ant past was forgotten, just as the Americans 
had forgotten the spirit which rose when 
North and South were arrayed against each 
other, and now thought of all that had taken 
place since 1812 rose vividly in the minds of 
each of the two peoples. To Americans came 
thought of the time in 1815 when the “Holy 
Alliance” of Russia, Austria and Prussia 
threatened and England balked its far-reach¬ 
ing plans; as came thought more earnest still 
of the same helpful friendship which, in the be¬ 
ginning of the Spanish-American war, balked 
the axiti-American alliance so nearly formed. 
No Englishman forgot the day, in 1857, 
when bluff old Captain Josiah Tatnall, 
commanding the American squadron in 
Asiatic waters, saw the British vessels over¬ 
matched in battle with the Peiho forts 
and, walking his deck impatiently, finally 
roared out the now historic sentence: “Blood 
is thicker than water,” and, in flagrant viola¬ 
tion of all laws of neutralitv, took his vessel 
sturdily into the action and was, in the end, 
forgiven by his government. None forgot 
the day in 1870 when there came to the Brit¬ 
ish Captain LoiTainc, of the Niobc, lying in 
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Iniiiaica liar])or, news of tlic X^irRiniiis 
en' and wlien, tcarini^ ii]) his anchor, and land¬ 
ing- at Santiai^o before the tragedy was com¬ 
pleted, lie threatened to bombard the city, 
and so saved the ]i\-es of the Americans m^t 
vet murdered. None forgot the dreadful dav 
in Ai)ia liarbor, when ships were going down 
])efore the hurricane and from the d'renton 
and Callioj^e tlie Iha’tish and Americans clieer- 
ed eacli other in tb»e face of death. Xone failed 
to remember tlie ewents of the bombardment 
of /\lexandria, n(>r did those of the navies es- 
])ecially forget the incidents of a thousand 
hardy rescues and a thousand seamen's frays 
in port, ddiere were jxUent ties of marriage, 
to(v and immediate kinsliip and, above all. the 
instinct of a common language, code of laws, 
religion and education and j)lan for the world's 
future. It was “I lands all round,” as d'eniiv- 
son had written: 

“Giec'intic daui^htcr nf tlic West, 

W'e drink to tltc e across the Hood, 

\\*e know tliee most, we Iont thee best, 
h'or art thou not of Itritish blood? 

Should war’s mad blast a.eain be blown, 

IVrmit not th<»u the tyrant powers 
To thy motlier here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
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Hands all round! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound! 

To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 

And the great name of England round and round.’’ 

The terms of the combination were not strict 
and made rather an agreement than an al¬ 
liance offensive and defensive. It was defen¬ 
sive alone. Neither nation feared any other 
single nation on the face of the earth, but it 
was agreed that if either Great Britain or the 
United States were attacked by more than one 
nation, resistance should be mutual. No aid 
was implied in any war where either the United 
States or Great Britain was the assailant. A 
regard for the provisions of the Bulwer-Clay- 
ton treaty already gave each equal rights in 
the use of the Nicaragua Canal, though this 
had been more definitely agreed upon in a 
later arrangement. But blood and the trade 
of Asia were the telling factors, blood first. 
Now conditions made the alliance active. 
W^arm were the Atlantic cables. The forces 
were ranging themseh'es. All civilized hu¬ 
manity knew what would be the dividing lines, 
the lines between the Latin and its divergent 
races, still living in a past, still constant in the 
sort of slavery which comes when church may 
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inlcrfcre with state—l>ctwecn tlicse and all the 
hranches iVoni the I'etitonic stem, d'here was 
uncerlaiiUy as to what would ha])pcn. d'he 
nations must look otit for themselves, d'he 
issue was defined u])on the instant hecattse 
the circumstances leadim^ to the definition had 
keen in a waverine: ecjuation for years. It was 
only understood that the nations would he ar¬ 
rayed aR'ainst each other cleatdy and distinctly, 
and that a R'reat struR'^ic was to heLfin. Xor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and liolland, all races 
of seamen, kmew their place and took it. 

1 'he Japanese, that strange new develoj)- 
inent from an ancient stock, were swiftest of 
all in their f(.>rination for the emerL^ency. 
I'hey had been working well iip^')!! their na\'y 
and it was disjirojiortionately larywa consider¬ 
ing* the resources of the Island hhn])ire, but 
was well c)fficered and ^vell jirovided and a 
powerful factor to be con>idered. It was soon 
in .shape and the m >se.^ of thirty warships point¬ 
ed at once for the western entrance to the 
.\icaragua ('anal. 

It was wonderful, the manner in which 
th{>se littlv ja])S conducted ihenweK'e^. 'fhere 
wa^ work u])oii land as well as sea: there was 
swift accumulation in their coast cities of vast 
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stores to suj^tj'iort any army, and a land force 
of one hundred thousand men, well equipped 
and wild with enthusiasm, with transports 
awaiting' them, was organized within so short 
a time that it puzzled the generals of other na¬ 
tions. The new-old country set a pace that 
was barely equaled by the civilization it had 
but lately imitated. Then came in, too, a new 
element—one not heretofore much considered 
in the affairs of tlie world—the great Austral- 
asian force. 

They have money in Sidney and they have 
money in Alelbourne and in half a thousand 
other places, and they have money away back 
in the reaches where men have bred sheep and 
other animals, and have made Australia but a 
second United States. Better yet, they have 
men, and the manner in which these Austral¬ 
ians came to the front was beautiful to see. 

They had owned no navy heretofore, but 
the Anglo-Saxon, tossed away into strange 
lands, always devclo])s an inventive genius, 
as the Yankee has—and the Australian is but 
a Yankee. The iVustralian is lank and lean, 
and inquiring and knowing, and it is best not 
to o])])Ose him, and the manner in which he 
made a navy swiftly, or, rather, the manner 
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in which he had made a navy a year or two 
earlier than was reallv needed, lookine: for con- 
tint^encies, will ever he r^ne ()f the hne tliin;4’.> 
told in the history (jf the world, ddie .Vtis- 
tralian navy sailed ])rottdly for the western 
end of the Xicarai^na C'anal as the i^reat 
Japanese srpiadron left its home port. x\nd 
Sonth Africa sent a war>hi]) and a little army. 

Canada had ])een at work. 1 'he R'reat Do¬ 
minion, now hand in hand with, and assisted 
hv its neie;lil)or across the border, had built 
its own warships—and they were good ones 
—and had bttill them on the Atlantic coast 
where they were immediatel}^ a\'aila])le. llali- 
fax fairly blossomed with the cftlorescencc of 
thirtcen-inchers, and half a hundred ])laces 
along the C'anadian-Atlantic coast were as a])- 
]M*ehensive as were half a tlionsand along the 
American-.\tlantic coast lest disaster shotild 
come to them in the event c)f a wrong ending 
to a great war. 

As for tlie gathering of the British forces 
u])on the water, there is but little to be said. 
ddirougliotU the later centuries Creat Gritain 
has ridden the seas well and knows its path- 
wa\-s thoroughly. Xow she swiftl\' gathered 
her\ ast armament, seeking onl}' for hei' aid the 
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sea-going* armament of her kinsmen; and the 
admirals planned together. 

The Latin combination was strong and one 
cannot but in a way respect its coherence, 
even in its decadence. Alilliards were spent 
upon the navy of France; it was vast and well 
equipped and in any of the casual evolutions 
of any one of its parts, a striking thing to look 
upon. But, somehow, rarely has the Latin 
fought wisely upon the water. A great navy 
had France gathered together in competition 
with that of the ambitious German Emperor, 
who had taxed his subjects more deeply after 
the navy became his fad, and had built a fleet 
of warships by no means to be ignored, even 
by Great Britain. 

^Meanwhile Austria had done her best. Un¬ 
willing taxes from subjects who disagreed be¬ 
tween themselves, from Slav and Czech and 
German, had brought in their vast returns, and 
the navy represented the still vast importance 
of an empire dwindled by lack of force at its 
head, a force diminished by devoteeism and 
inter-marriage; but they had a navy of good 
battleships, manned l)y those who could fight 
not deftly, but to the death. 

The Italian added a more dangerous force. 

10 
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I)}' .^Tcat exertions, tliono-h inipoverislied, tlie 
Italian (ujvernnient liad ])eeoine i)ossesse(l of 
a na\'}' wliich was excellent. Its ships were 
not iiinnerous. bnt they were modern, well 
equipped and well manned, ddie na\-v of Italy 
was one of the elements most considered hy 
the nawal commanders of the Ani^lo-Saxons 
who were to meet it. The poverty of the 
Italian Government left some thiipcts much de¬ 
sired undone, hut. on the whole, a fine show- 
in<4 had been made at sea. 

From the everlasting' Slav came the ifreat- 
esl dan^'er. ddiev can ])uild war>hi])s well now 
at Odessa or Sel)asto])ol, and they were build- 
ime them well in what had been Cdiinese waters 
from the time the idea first dawned tipon the 
Russian Go\‘ernment that the war of the na¬ 
tions was near at hand. Their railroad riydits 
of wav had ])een bcjiudit or foimht f()r. and 
in one way or another, had been establislied, 
until between the Flack Sea and St. ITners- 
burg there were no difficulties sa\'c in the mere 
item C)f time or transjxjrtation. Meanwhile 
the shrewdest di])lomats of all the world, for 
such the Russians are. by turns dallie<l with or 
bullied the Sultan. They won his ear and won 
awa\' his judgment, and then—God help him 
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for he IS about paying the consequences now 
—they won the right of way for tlieir great 
fleet from the Black Sea clown past Constanti¬ 
nople and through the Golden Horn and past 
the frowning forts, the heavy fire of which 
could, with modern artillery, destroy any fleet 
in the world. And so they came into the 
Aegean Sea and out into the Mediterranean, 
where they could join the fleets of Austria and 
Italy and France, where they waited, near the 
Pillars of Hercules, preparatory to seeking, 
when the navies were massed, the open At¬ 
lantic, and crushing the gathering fleet of the 
Anglo-Saxons. This was the sea movement. 

Spain, the shorn, had meanwhile sought her 
sister Portugal, and racial and religious influ¬ 
ences had brought them recently even closer 
together than they had been for centuries. 
They were not strong, but they were fierce 
and they wanted two things—the Inquisition 
again and the al)olition of the Anglo-Saxon, 
the creature who had made trouble for Alva 
and for the Armada and taken Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. The peasants, pa¬ 
triotic and non-understanding, contributed 
their pesetas amazingly, and the treasuries of 
the nations of the peninsula, now united save 
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in name, were full. "I'liey, too, ])uilt a navy 
which w as not to 1)C despised, manned by i^al- 
lant cliivalric, with a cruel 

streak in their makeup. They united at Ikarce- 
lona and joined the i^^atherin^^ lleet. 

Meanwhile a ])orti()n of the Russian fleet, 
that is to sa\', the two effective S([uadrons ly- 
ini^‘ in Ikaciflc waters, was seekinif eae^erly an 
op])ca'tunity to take ])art in the comin<.( fray 
ujxjn the Atlantic ocean. Itut little chance 
had this fleet. The Ja])anese cUnd the Aus¬ 
tralians mi.^ht crcjss the western continent at 
the neck of the hour-e;la>s, but none else could. 
Xone dared make e\'en a ])retense at the at- 
tem])t. llui^e fortresses, with i^’reat and 

a tluntsand subtuariue devices under control of 
the most expert American enitineers, con¬ 
trolled the entrance to the canal, d'o enter 
that ])assai 4 e was not wisdom nor bravery, but 
dramatic suicide for any ^^roup of thin<^s alloat, 
howcw’er armed and armored. In the Iwast the 
iron hand (A khiLfiand held Suez and the canal. 
There was nothiipe;' left for tlte .\siatic-Rus- 
sian srpiadrcjn save to sail for cold and stormy 
scmthern seas, and round the Horn, in time, 
if possible, to be of some avail in an emer- 
(^■ency. 
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Now millions of Americans realized, doubt¬ 
less for the first time, the strength of the 
Anglo-American position. A look at the map 
of the world showed to even peaceable citizens, 
however unversed in war, the tremendous 
advantage these allied powers ])ossessed in the 
ownership and absolute control of the Suez 
and Nicaraguan Canals, and the bones of Bca- 
consfield might almost have stirred to life 
again as the rich result of his labors became 
so tremendously apparent. 

The men who had planned and wrought so 
to make the way across the American barrier 
were happily alive to rejoice over the timely 
ending of their work, and to see its usefulness 
to the Anglo-Saxon race fully tested and 
triumphantly established. No longer did sel¬ 
fish corporations or long-bearded would-be 
statesmen, with monetary or agrarian fads, 
have influence in the national legislature, and 
the spirit there was one of generous patriot¬ 
ism. The navy had been fostered until it was 
now a gigantic fighting machine. Never had 
it been so strong, so well-manned, well 
equipped, or more ably commanded; never 
was it, from admiral to seaman, so filled with 
enthusiasm, loyalty and the spirit of war as 
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CHAPTER XII. 

APPLETON BI*:COMES DESTRUCTIVE. 

I'roni llic inonienl wlien wnv became im¬ 
minent—when all men could feel its hot breath 
of disturbiim' power—Aj^pleton had been as 
one possessed by an idea of such absorbing 
strength as to drive out all others. The first 
day after the great news came he said little; 
nevertheless, I well knew what was in his 
mind. 

At night, after hours of exhausting work in 
the air machine, during which it behaved with 
remarkable docility and to our great satisfac¬ 
tion, Appleton spoke. Wc were lying on the 
grass under the stars, and I could not sec his 
face, but his voice had the vibrations of 
earnest j)ower in it. 

‘A\bar is coming,” he said, “and with it our 
opportunity. I'he machine we have here can 
be made the most destructive force in the 
world to-dav. Wc must bend cverv sinew of 
borly and every energy of mind to fit it for 
war on land or sea. You slvill go to Washing¬ 
ton—start to-morrow morning—olfer the air 
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machine to the Government, and prepare the 
way before us. I will stay here and get every¬ 
thing ready.'’ 

^'A])plcton,” I said, 'Svhat do you intend to 
do with the machine? Of course I will go to¬ 
morrow, but you must spend most of the 
night at work getting me ready.” 

I had, naturally, thought already of using 
Appleton’s invention for war purposes, par¬ 
ticularly as a scout, so to speak. It was much 
more suited for purposes of observation than 
the balloons in service already, especially as it 
need not like them be hampered by the wire 
rope attaching it to the earth, or to a ship, 
when used at sea, and was not, by reason of its 
size and shape, such a target for the enemy’s 
shots as a balloon with its towering air-bag. 
\\diat arrested my attention was Appleton’s 
allusion to the possibilities of making our con¬ 
trivance a destructive force. Here 1 needed 
light. 

We went into our work-room, and lighting 
the lamps sat down at our pine-board table. 
Then Appleton showed me his plans and ex¬ 
plained them. T was convinced before an hour 
was over that if we could only keep our air 
machine under control in any half satisfactory 
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manner when tlie hour of action should come, 
wc should hold the fate of armies and navies 
in our hands. 

Ihaell}' staled, .\j)]')lclon's ])lan was to carry 
in the air machine packac^es containinp^ 
charges of hig'h ex])losivcs, rise far al)ovc the 
enemy, and at will, by a device worked from 
the air machine, detach the chai\e;‘es. Coming’ 
from the altitude we could easily attain, a mile 
or more, otir bombs would shatter anythinpt 
and everythinp^ they touched by the mere 
natural force accumulated in their fall, tr) say 
nothincf of the explosi\c camtents of otir mis¬ 
siles. Ik^pecially in naval warfare would Ap- 
])leton’s ])lan be valuable, and as the first cereal 
battles of the ai^jiroachiniLf war would be 
naval, Ap])lcton uas anxious to try conclu¬ 
sions at sea, cUnd at once. 

The inventor’s ])lans were perfectly feasible 
—that 1 knew from my experience with the 
machine-—and they had that simplicity which 
is often the amazint^ characteristic of e^reat and 
darinp^ innovations. 

Afterwards came to us both, of course, 
thou^'lits f)f the dan<;-er which wc must encoun¬ 
ter in inanap^inG^ and usiuLf the machine as a 
Ixattle-ship of the air, l)Ut so fascinating^ was 
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the work, so tremendous were its conse¬ 
quences, and so exciting was its nature, that 
we could not dwell long on the idea of person¬ 
al risk, even when we were planning it, and 
when once our real activity began there was 
no room for any thought but of our present 
duty. 

It is a great experience to be for hours in 
some situation where what is to be done is the 
absorbing, controlling thing, allowing no 
other thought, act, or feeling. This goes far 
toward making that joy of battle which sol¬ 
diers feel in deadly conllicts. The mind, and 
all sensations and emotions are concentrated 
upon a given point. The private soldier has 
not even to decide what he will do. He is just 
an ear to listen and an arm to strike. The 
officer, of whatever grade, is or should be the 
same, up to the commander-in-chief, with all 
his energies bent upon one thing alone, to di¬ 
rect well the struggle going on about him. 

As for us, I thought—while I tossed un¬ 
easily upon my bed in the hours after Apple- 
ton had bidden me good-night—as for us, all 
we would have to do would be to go up quiet¬ 
ly and quickly in the air-shi]:), find our way to 
the point we were directed to attain above the 
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enemy, and cut a wire. Then, when our stock 
of ammunition was exhausted, or we were re¬ 
called by our commander, we must come 
down. Ave! There was the rub! Cut as 
Appleton had said, it was better not to think 
a])out that. Of course wc could .c^et down all 
ri^qlit, anyone could do that,—the tiling to 
think about was the most effecti\-e way of do- 
inc;- our work. And that was sim])le cnouith, 
too. 

i was a most set and determined man when 
1 arrived in \\hashinp;ton a day or two 
later, and, as there were in the capital bef('>re 
me many other men of like earnestness and 
determination of ])urpose, it was a hard fie;hl 
to i^et a hearinet from the o\'er-worked au¬ 
thorities (^f the army and na\-y. It was not 
a loner strueAtk'« thoiudi fierce. I>cfore many 
days w ere o\ er 1 had enlisted on my side some 
of the men who had been associated with 
(jeoritc Stronet John Sawarte in the Xica- 
raerua Cdanal work and who knew me w’cll. 
Toieanher once iikmt, shoulder to shoulder, 
we, c(jmrades in a former struerp:le. made our 
fi|erht, and soc)n I had the satisfaction of leav- 
iner for home with promises (jf substantial 
recoft'nition and co-oj)eration from the Ao\'- 
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ernment. \\"c were to have a practical trial 
in the United States navy, and in active ser¬ 
vice, too. If we could get ready we were to 
sail, taking our machine with us, in one of the 
war-ships of the great fleet preparing in New 
York harbor, and 1 had a very well defined 
opinion that we would be ready. 

Wc settled down again to work. We were 
now keyed up to such efforts as we had never 
made before. There was a deadly earnestness 
about Appleton in these days. Wc worked 
and were happy. 

As we toiled and rested, and toiled again, 
we studied the situation, our strongly moved 
natures responding readily to the war drama 
which was being played in its first scene 
around us. Wq thrilled with the spirit of pa¬ 
triotism which had given Americans baptism 
as of the ancient tongues of flame, while wc 
felt too, in strong vibrations, the answering 
within us to the mighty ^Macedonian cry of 
race from across the sea. 

It was fortunate for th-c great republic that 
it had at this time a President who was seem- 
ingly provided by the God of nations for the 
occasion, conservative but unafraid, a man 
of perception and tact but, withal, swift to dc- 
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cide and act so as to compel movements quite 
];cyond mere j)olitic consideration. The blood 
of his race stirred within him and made him a 
patriot in the broader sense of the term. 

The time had come to act aiid he dirl not 
make a mistake. He thoni^ht of the seventy- 
five thousand men called for by the ^reat Lin¬ 
coln at the bei^inniiyc^ of the Civil war and of 
the Icryc^th of time needed for preparinp^ a 
^d'reater army, as shown in the Spanish war, 
and he took his lesson from these experiences. 
Jn a inessaR'e calmly worded but explaininct 
clearly the nati( n's situation, and the fact that 
the nation's sons were needed, he called first 
for two hundred and fifty thousand volunteers. 

Idle volunteers called for were ajiportioned 
amonq- the states accordini^ to population. 
The call was issued on Tuesday, and Wednes¬ 
day morning was effective. It had been anti¬ 
cipated and ail day dhiesday there was excite¬ 
ment in city, and town and \’illagc. and farm¬ 
ers talked at the crossroads. The battle-bees 
were humming. \\y ddiesday noon the males 
of the iiatic)!! knew what was reeptired of them 
and the hum was a hum no longer, but a 
mu filed roar. Things were haiipening fast 
d'rade was negleeted and from every- 
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where came the sound of band, or fife and 
drum, or bugle. Swift work was required, and 
there was no rest by night or day. Friday noon 
the first state rei)ortcd to W^ashington its 
quota filled, and Saturday night found a re- 
j)ort from every state in the Union, telling the 
same story. They had learned from the Span¬ 
ish war. A quarter of a million volunteers 
were ready and as many more were elamor- 
ous for enlistment. 

Then followed swiftly completer organiza¬ 
tions in each state and there were scenes some¬ 
times amusing, sometimes pathetic and al¬ 
ways interesting. The veterans of the 
great Civil war, and of the more recent 
conflict, now suddenly became men of 
importance, although the Union veterans 
were mostly too old for service, and had 
been jeered at but lately for their pension 
drawing. Thousands of old men who had 
limped wearily in the procession of the last 
Decoration Day, now straightened instinc¬ 
tively their bent backs and exhil)itcd a certain 
springiness even in their limping. The old 
fire came into their eyes again, and the old 
ring to their voices. In every town, great or 
small, these were among the drillmasters of 
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llic brawny youth and men of vit^or wlio were 
learning* tlie first nuliinems of war. "fliuir 
intluencc was wonderful, d'licv were men who 
had fought for a jirinciple—and it was tlie 
same Xorlli and South. Xever had vast 
leyi'ions of eat^’er reeruits ])etter teaehers pli\-sic- 
ally and morall\‘ in the rd])]ia])et of oriL^aniza- 
tion. XX)t e\’en a little town in all the land 
lacked one or more of these old soldiers and 
wdial the}’ aeeonrplished \vas somethiipe;’ ex¬ 
cellent. As for the soldiers of the then recent 
war with Spain they were now in the front 
rank and formed the mieleus. 

Soon l)ey;an from all (piarters the movement 
toward the front. The authorities of the army 
and navy were well prepared and where the 
forces should iLte) into camps had already been 
determined. The nationad ca])iia] became the 
center of a mighty Lfatherinif. 

ddie\’ came from e\ erv ])oint of the compass. 
All means of trans])ortation were tc'ixed. lA'en 
the ejreat inland seas were burdened to aid the 
movement. They came, the Americans. 
I'rom the < 4 'reat northern tier of states came 
thousands of the sons of the hardy X’orsemen 
who had found 'd liome there and who now 
felt stirriim' within them the instinct of their 

O 
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ancestors. There was place for them on land 
and sea. They made great regiments. Sail¬ 
ors were needed and they fed the warships 
with the progeny of the \dkings. Dark-eyed 
Louisianians, swarthy and black-moiistached, 
soldiers by instinct, brought with them the 
blood of the ITiigucnots. Brown Texans, 
grandsons of such men as defended the Alamo, 
men who could ride fast and far and fight like 
the grizzly, were camped beside regiments as 
brawny and resolute from Kentucky and New 
ILigland. The Pacific Coast and the ]\Iissis- 
sippi \"alley and states of all the South and 
N’orth sent forth their myriads of men as good, 
and an army inexperienced but eager was soon 
organized and ])reparcd for active service. 

Wdthin a month from the time of the call 
the force of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, well fed and prepared for movement, was 
being distributed according to a plan con¬ 
ceived. 

At first, of course, there was a terrific storm 
of talk, spoken and written, for the newspaper 
is only printed talk. There were Anti-War Par¬ 
ties, and Peace T.eagiies, and all the noise of 
professional agitation. Old race hatreds re¬ 
vived and asserted themselves, and in some 
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(jiiarlers the lioad of sectarian l)iG;otrv 

was raised, but llie ser])enl's hiss was of little 
moment in tlie conntrv the institutions of 
wliicli were founded on the rock of relij/icms 
freedom. 

It seems to me that <^‘rou])S of ])eo])]e some¬ 
times foolisli and nnreasonal)]e just as in- 
di\'iduals do wlien diit'estion is out of order. 
In America the ci'ust A'elped witli amazin<j^ 
clanu)!* and endurance, ddie crust, you know 
tlie crust, the sliell made up almost exclusive- 
1\' of im])ortations and of those w ho needed tlie 
im]:)orted vote, yelped slirilly now, tii^ainst 
the Aimlo-American tilli<'ince, but the clamor 
of tlieir voices was lost in the sound of hfe and 
drum. It is cm ions, thouifh, al)Out the crust, 

below, were the real peo])lc. A])ove were 
the a^e^itators, and the politicians who traded 
on them. It would ha\’e been unim])ortant 
but that sometimes in the tlie crust had 
carried with it tlte wajrthy elements ])eneath. 
it wasn’t logical; it was o])])osed to all ])h\'sical 
laws, ])iit it sometimes ha])])ened ])olitical]y. 
The really tfuiltv fools in the Tnited States 
were the politicians who figured only on what 
result in votes would follow their action at an\' 
time. After that the dehi.e^e. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CHRISTENING. 

I have had a moderatelv well rounded out 
experience among* wliat constitutes tlie rest of 
humanity; I ought to possess some degree of 
judgment regarding the comparative good or 
bad fortune of a human being at any particu¬ 
lar time, and my estimate I hold correct when 
I say that 1 never ])assed a ha])pier late S])ring 
and early summer than I did with Appleton 
in that crazy old building a few miles from the 
suburbs of Chicago, even at this time when 
we were working so feverishly to an end. 

We didn't sleep very well; there wasn't any 
bath and I was uncomfortable and expressed 
my oi)inions vokiljly in the morning. We had 
water enough, though, and towels enough and 
so I could slap and scrub myself at sunrise and 
feel as if 1 were something like a remote ac¬ 
quaintance of a gentleman for the rest of the 
day. 

After our early breakfast we would sit to¬ 
gether and scheme, and in our scheming de- 
n 
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vck)i)e(l the venture of wliieli 1 am tellini^, l)iit 
the hard ])lannin[.( and work exhausted ns, ex¬ 
hausted even A])])letom \Vq worked eaeh day 
until the clieap cloek beside us said that it was 
after ten o'clock in tlie inornimA—1 belicNe 
that we did most of our real thinkiim work 

Cl 

l)efore ten o’clock for we were both conx’inced 
that men think most ckanly and clearly in 
the mmaiinc;'—but at niLfht we were ex])eri- 
meniiiyy in our air machine until late, and that 
was ^'ood w('rk too. 

It’s odd how little thinys blend with bie^ 
thinyes. .-V bluebird had a nest in an old oak 
stum]), possibly twenty rods from the bnild- 
ini( in w hich w e were workiniL;'. ddiere’s hard¬ 
ly any bird that 1 lo\-e more than the blue¬ 
bird. d'here is siudi a joyousness rd)out the 
little fellow, and he comes here so earlv in 
the spring- when tiiere is sometimes ice on the 
\ery Rra>s spear he carries in the makini;* of 
his ne.st, and there is such blithesomene>^ to 
his short sony, as if he were tryiny^ to say .six 
or eiyht lio])eful words together, ‘Alod bless 
us, and let her yo (lallayher" that 1 like him. 

I noted closely the love alTairs of the pair of 
birds, and admired the reyularit\' of the little 
hns1>and in fec'diny his Sj)onse when the time 
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of setting' upon the eggs began, and the per¬ 
fect manner of his flight. The course of the 
wind shifts and changes easily upon the prairie 
within any fifty miles distance of the upris¬ 
ing evaporation of the great lakes. The bird 
living in this area must adapt himself to swift 
wind-drifts, and I watched him curiouslv, and 
with something of envious fellowship as he 
kept himself afloat in the air. It was so easy 
for him. 1 made a study of bird flight that 
summer and had a joyous life even when 1 
wasn’t hard at work with Appleton. To the 
west the prairie dipped and rose and was but 
a broad rolling expanse with hillocks and with 
creeks and crisscrossed with cheap highways, 
made at the least cost to the township, cleanly 
kept, but bare and white and hot in midsum¬ 
mer. 

1 used to stroll along these country roads 
and make friends with the chippy-birds and 
ground sparrows that shifted along just a lit¬ 
tle ahead of me, and whose nests I knew all 
about though they didn’t think 1 did. 1 had 
great comfort with the (juail, too. By the 
way, a really industrious and thoughtful fe¬ 
male (juail sometimes has as many as fifty 
children in a year. What I mean is this: she 
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sometimes lays as many as lliirtv eci^cfs in one 
nest and, l)arriiye;- accidents, lets her children 
drift in time to have another nest and another 
brood. It's wonderful what a creator of 
charminq* little li\’inq^ thinq^s she is. As for 
her mate, thonydi vain of his whistliiyq, he's 
a model hnshand. 

1 can shut my eyes now and see the yellow 
careen stretch of meadows down from .\i)i)le- 
toil's jilace toward the stream. J can see the 
chipmunks scnrr\'inq‘ alonq the lower rails of 
the fence. 1 can hear the defiance of the bine- 
jays in the air. 1 can hear in the early morn- 
inq- the call of the meadow-lark which means 
so much in its hoiiefulness and l)uo}’ancy. A])- 
])leton's old barn (jf a place was built in the 
midst of an area where real life was. It's all 
sentimental, maybe, but somehow I belie\’e 
that, because of the refection of all that \vas 
vi\id and jiulsatinq* about us, we had better 
jierceptions for the work befcjre us than we 
could otherwise ha\'e had, and that i>ossibly 
the di])])inq fiqlil (-f the q'oldfinch or tlu‘ blue¬ 
bird as he trimmed himself to the qsale, may 
have remotely suqqested to A])]deton some 
continqencv of the work we had in hand. 

\\\‘ q'ot (*n well with our air-maciiine in 
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Ulusc days. Dirricullies began to disa)3[)car 
under our constant hainniering, and we grew 
l)iioyant and liglit of heart. The knowledge 
that we were soon going into active trial gave 
us the life of enthusiasm, and our work nour¬ 
ished accordingly. 

One day, in the Hush of the full summer, 
]\Ir. and Airs. Daggart and Helen came early 
in the morning to see our experiments with 
the air-machine and to s])end the day. 

Helen begged to be taken u]) in tlie flying 
concern, but Appleton had shortly and j)lump- 
ly refused to allow it, and we had left the 
young lady sitting haughtily erect on the 
grass, refusing even to look at us as we rose 
in the sweet morning air and were gently 
wafted along by the south wind. 

\Xc had an ugly time of it l)efore our show 
trip was over, and when we returned on foot, 
weary and excited, Air. and Airs. Daggart 
were warm in their congratulations that we 
were still alive and ccpially fervent in expres¬ 
sions of gratitude that Helen had not been 
with us. Helen herself said little but she look¬ 
ed somewhat anxiousl}' at Ap])lcton as he 
limped toward our shed to make himself pre¬ 
sentable after the shaking up of the morning. 
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l^\)r tlic first tinic slic saw and rcalizccl the 
(laiiR'cr of A])]>]cton’s enterprise and, all day 
after tliat, there rested upon the brave i^irfs 
faee a little sliadow. 

It was still hnpL!^ before midday when wc 
rested t(\c;‘ether in the shade of the air-ma- 
ehine as it lay on the llower-laden ])rairie i^'rass. 
\\\' had been eatiny^ a picnic breakfast, and 
were comfortabl\' l\iipR' or sittiipR about, the 
t^enerous hampers of dainties brouij^ht out bv 
Mrs. DaetR'art addin^* much to the homely at¬ 
tractions of the occasion. 

d'he meadow s around us were full of bobo¬ 
links. lu'cry few’ minutes one of the black 
and yellow’-white felkiws would rise and ilut- 
ter and siipq", and then fall back attain u])on 
some tall weed or bush, and we were wateh- 
iipcf and listeninc;’ t(^ this jolliest of birds in the 
inteiwals of la/.}- talk. 

“d'he bobolink is the American nation’s 
bird," said 1. “A bird so hap])ily built by 
IVovidence that he _c:rows with the i^’rowth of 
meadows and so must increase with the ex¬ 
tension of the c\dti\’atc‘d country. It is the 
happil\’-])lucked-out piece of original buoy- 
anev amon_er liN'inr^^ thin^q’s destined to live with 
nature’s chane;es. d'he (juecr i)art of it all is 
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that the creature whieh inspires the soul in 
spring- and early summer, later in the season 
inspires the stomaeh. The angel and the 
butcher shake hands and are eontent/’ 

'T\diat is all this nonsense?” said Mr. Dag- 
gart, looking up from the full length position 
he held on a Xkavajo rug. 

“About angels and l^utchers shaking 
hands—” continued Mrs. Daggart. 

'^Our bobolink, ]\Ir. and Mrs. Daggart, and 
fellow citizens, if you will allow me to proceed, 
—the same singing bird of June that you see 
there whirling around in musical ccstacy, be¬ 
comes himself a gorging gourmand and, in 
consequenee, the prey of gourmands, every 
year. These birds gather in great brown 
floeks every autumn and fly south. On the 
Potomae marshes they are shot by thousands 
and served at dainty tables beneath the shadow 
of the eapitol. On the restaurant bills of fare 
they figure as reed-birds. Then the myriads 
that escape go farther south and devastate the 
rice fields. There thev are killed and sold as 

m' 

rice-birds to feed the markets north and south. 
Later they fly to the West Indian Islands 
where they are eaten and a])preeiated as the 
butter-bird. Then follows their great exploit 
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—the lliL:']]! ]\iin\\n in ])c taken hv 

Miiall hiials— i1k‘ jnnrne\ slraiiilil a\\a\' frnni 
the \\ est Indies to \ enezneia, nr .sninewhero 
iherealumt. I'liere they sta\' aw Idle, an<l nhl- 
linns of tliein drift s<'iuhwesl nniil in nnr nwii 
c'mtinnn nmiiths tiny <are in the Arrfentine l\e- 
])nhlie." 

“Will someone hrinc^' ns a ma])—" interrnpt- 
ed llelen, a nannhu- twinlsle in her e\a 
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Ihit I wrsiild not he sln|)])rd: rai>inL,^ my 
\-oiee to fill] lecture jutch, 1 finished: 

“Xow follows tlie return tri]), over tlie s.'nne 
route, and a^mhi the arm}- of birds ra\'aL;-e> 
the rice fields, the \-onno ])lant> this time, c'md 
])}’ \\a\- of the reedy ri\n‘rs the}- come north, 
ari-i\-inx early in June to charm men acfain 
jn>t as ihc}- h.ax'e for count]e>s Junes ])efortd*’ 
“d'he holxfink is a cfTeal bird,’' assented A])- 


])leton, “blit that is no ri'a^on, Jack, wli}" yon 
should make him an excuse for bnr(k‘ninx tm 
with nselnl inf('rmation. It is too hot, lor 
(Uie tiling—" 

“1 ])rotest, Mr. Wentworth”—tliis from 
Mrs. b)ac:i}-art—“I want to hear more about 
tlie bobolink. It is the most characteri,-tic 
American bird, 1 think.” 

“Well,” broke in A|)]>leton, ‘Somehow the 
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(hiffcr has an American quality in his way; he 
extends himself, he is joyous, he makes the 
world better; he takes all chances and he docs 
those two g'reat things wdiich arc the fruit of 
the great things of this particular globe float¬ 
ing in space, lie dies enormously, but he mul¬ 
tiplies more. The English up-fluttering lark, 
telling things to those belowq is good; the 
European nightingale, making the night bet¬ 
ter, is good, but—and of course I am but a 
crank, born with him and fond of him—I in¬ 
sist that the American bobolink is the one 
great poet-reaching and man-reaching bird of 
all the world. lie is at the sam-c time the 
Anglo-Saxon and \'dking of all the birds of 
all the world. He breeds in the far north, he 
raids all the intermediate si)acc and there is 
none other among all the birds of the earth 
who is like unto him." 

And we all sat still for awhile, and the bobo¬ 
link gurgled and pitched and crowned the day 
with animated joy. 

'Air. iXpplcton, wdiat is the name of your air- 
engine?" It was I lelcn that broke the silence. 
“Let ns name it to-day. It ought to have the 
name of a bird. Would you call it ‘The Bobo¬ 
link?’ ” 
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.\|)]>lc't()ii looked at tiie “It has at ])resent 
certain niolions like tlial of a lH)l)()link,” 1 re¬ 
turned. “lait 1 don’t know tliat 1 a|)])rove of 
them.” 

on mean that jn’tchine: downward sud¬ 
denly,” said the inventor calmly, “hut that will 
he all rii^ht, W’entworth—” 

“()h, \'es, of course,” I had to say; hut my 
lame arm e;*rumhlcd where it recei\ed its last 
hard di^q* hecausc of the said pitching propen¬ 
sity of A])pleton’s q'reat machine. 

Miss l)aq‘q;art said, innocently enouqh, to all 
appearance: “It reminded me more (^f a .qoose 
than of any other bird, last Thursday, when 
you were haulinq- it out of the muddy river.” 

“The Whdd (loose,” said A])pleton, takinqt 
up the q;aiuulet instantlw “is the most womler- 
ful bird on its winqs in all the world. It ^\inqs 
from the tro])ics to the Arctic C’ircle and hack 
every year, and has no riwal in the air, ddie 
name of the machine shall he ‘d'he W ild 
(lOose. 

“1 wish y('iu miqlit qet some sncli steerinq 
a]'>|)aratus as a wild qoox,* has, Ap])k‘ton.” said 
1, “and find (>ut how to use it.” 

llelen h<ad her lap full of chwer hli»ssoms, 
w hite and red. She suddenly stretched her arm 
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out and took from a willow basket near her 
father's elbow a bottle; alas! a eobwebbed bot¬ 
tle of old wine, and I seeMr. Daggart's dismay¬ 
ed face vet. The rose, holdincf in one hand 
the gathered folds of her white gown with the 
clover-blossoms ready, in the other the wine. 
In a moment she turned, and crash went the 
neck of the bottle on the frame-work of the 
machine, while, as far as she eoiild throw them 
over and around it, the flowers were scattered. 

''Gallant wanderer of the air,’’ she cried. 'T 
crown thee with clover blossoms and christen 
thee 'Wild Goose!’ ’’ 

"Gallant 'wobbler’ of the air," I muttered. 

I had leaped and stumbled, and I was 
sprawling at the feet of Beauty when this 
episode was over. I had to endure much 
chaffing over my vain attempt to save the 
good wine from its untimely end. Only Mr, 
Daggart sympathized with my efforts. He re¬ 
fused to be comforted. He had carefully 
chosen from his cherished supply, "one de¬ 
cent bottle," as he himself said in all frank¬ 
ness. This he had placed with the others in 
one of the baskets before he left home. Helen, 
by fell misfortune, had chanced to place her 
eager hand on this particular bottle when the 
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thoui^lU of naiiiinijf tlic machine j^ossessed lier, 
and so came mishap to an im])ortant feature of 
the c»l(l p^entlennan's re]>ast. 

Tlie (lay j>asse(l with much laus^hter and 
jollity, and evening- found our little company 
still toit'ctheron the prairie. Wdth nit;hl came 
a subduing' iulluenee. and there was talk (.)f all 
the seri(nis |)roblems that were occuiyving the 
world near and far. and (^f cotu'se much talk of 
the war, which was coming on so swiftly. 

Appleton had already announced to Helen 
liis detentiination to throw himself and his 
h)rtt]nes into the war. aitd as we talked, the 
realities of his enter])rise, its terrific dangers 
and chances, to(d< hold of the poor girl. The 
lovers had drawn somewhat aside from the 
rest of us, and for some time their low earnest 
\'oices. heard at interwals in our jiauses of con¬ 
versation. had shown that tlieir talk was on 
themes which mo\ed them deei)ly. 

It had grown ([tiite dark. The place was 
lighted onlv bv the stars, and the uncertain 
gleam of a lantern or twt) which swtuig from 
our ])orch, when suddenly Ap])leton called to 
me: 

“W'entworth, what was that old l\otmtanian 
poem yoti were rc])eating the r)ther day—the 
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’ one you say is the best of all patriotic poems? 
Let us hear it.” 

1 repeated the poem, out there in the dark¬ 
ness: 

The soldier dying spake: 

“Tell my mother dear to pray for me, 

To pray for me witli folded hands, 

And my bride in the village there.” 

They buried him on the battle-field 
And the sun looked down and smiled, 

And the flowers bloomed where he was laid 
And were glad they blossomed there. 

And the village women prayed. 

With folded hands they prayed for him. 

And the soldier spake from his deep, dark grave: 

“I am content.” 

And when the wind in the tree-tops blew 
The soldier said: 

”Did the banner llutter then?” 

”Not so, my hero,” the wind replied, 

“The banner fiiittcrcd not; 

Thy comrades of old have btjrne it hence. 

Have borne it in triumph hence.” 

And the soldier spake from his deep, dark grave: 

“I am content.” 

And the flocks and the shepherds pass, 

And the soldier spake again: 

“Is that the som:d of the battle’s roar?” 

“Not so, my hero,” the shepherds said, 

“Thou art dead and the battle o’er, 

Thy country joyful and free.” 

And the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave: 

“1 am content.” 
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Aik,! ihc lovers laii.t^hiii^ |)a.->s, 

And the soldier i-pake a'^aiii: 

“Are llu)Se the voices (A them that love, 
ddiat lo\e and lanteinher me?” 

“Xot so, my liero,” the lovers said, 

“W'e are those that remember not, 

I'or the sprin.L^ has come and the earth has bmiled 
.And the dead must he forLU't.” 

And the soldier spake from the deep, dark pmave: 
“I am content.” 


W lu‘ii the last word was said there was jier- 
feet silenee fctr a time. Then Mr. DattR’drt 
hustled al )Oiit. 

“C'ome, eenne, eome! It is time to ])e R'()in<j^ 
home. Helen, ehild; mother, where is 


Odh'ien?” 

“I’m liere, sir," said O'lha’en, from some 
place near 1)\'. and his \'oiee was hnsk\- and un¬ 
natural. 1 joined the old R'ciUleman and 
Cj'lh'ien on their walk to our tumble-down 
stable, and helped them about the horses. 
When we drove uj) for Helen and Mrs. HaR- 
R'art the}' were standing;' beside .\])pleton. He 
heljted them into the carriage, and our visitors 
drtee awa\'. d'here wc-re calls of i;ood-b\'e 
and <}()od-ni<;ht back and forth, but 1 di<l not 
hear 11elen’s \ ()ice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FAREWELl. TO THE PRAIRIE. 

I 

It was a stinny afternoon in the lingering* 
Slimmer. Coming from the city, tired and out 
of tune with the world, I found our retreat 
again honored by visitors no less distinguished 
than Helen and her mother. The ladies were 
sitting upon camp chairs placed upon a rug 
which A])pleton had spread for them on the 
rich short grass, and Ap]:)leton was standing 
erect and flushed of face before them. As I 
approached the group I noticed tears upon the 
face of the mother, but the daughter was calm 
and apparently unmoved. Closer inspection 
showed her face pale and her eyes almost 
tragic in the story they told of sleepless vigils 
and unshed tears. 

Appleton turned slightly toward me as he 
heard my footsteps, but continued speaking 
to the women, merely beckoning me toward 
him with his left hand. 

Wondering, I stopped and listened. 

“I am going and nothing can stop me,” Ap- 
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])leton was sayin<x> stake my all, my life 
and m\’ fortunes on this hour. Xothinq' can 
tempt me at this time to lose the jirivileeie of 
gi\'ini^- what little 1 have to m\- country. 1'his 
is our last clay in thus \'a])i(l ])lace ('>f inaction. 
^^)U ha\’c ^q'iven me your tihimatum,” turn- 
inyf to Helen, “aitd now 1 .yive yon mine. Clo 
I \vill. Part we must. If 1 must under 
}'otir dis])leasure, leave \'ou in an^'er, still I 
must c^'o. Xo ])ri)mise of ease or happiness can 
chan^'e m\' resolution!" 

••A])].! eton! Aj)])leton!" I called, for he 
seemed altoy'etlier lutlike hitnself, so full of 
])as>ion and fvrvor was this tisnally calm nn- 
emotional fellow. lie turned arfain to me, 
and said. “It is nothing;'. (lo in, 1 will j(hn yott 
soon. \W* .^hotild he ready to leave at five 
o'clock to-morrow mornini;', as yoti know.” 

I left them, and resumed my work. ])ack- 
inc^- for the journey. :\ half hour later .\p])le- 
ton joined me at the ^\■ork ol the moment. 
(|uiet and cool as usual, lie e;':i\'e me a lew 
words of ex])lanation and then we addrc'ssed 
onrseKes solely to our ta'^k of r^'ettin^' ready 
{(»r t he m( )rniniL^n 

i Ivlen and her mother ha<l walked over from 
the railwav station and surpri-ed A])])h-ton as 
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he worked. The approach of the crisis in his 
affairs, his dang'erous plans and almost cer¬ 
tain death had broken down completely the 
girl who loved him, and her distress had, in 
turn, won over to her side her parents. Backed 
by the old gentleman’s instructions the two 
women had come out to our quarters to beg 
Appleton to give up his plans, remain at home, 
marry his sweetheart, and go into some sort of 
a money-making scheme held out by j\Ir, Dag- 
gart. There had been much halting and turn¬ 
ing, and no end of talking and crying before 
Appleton understood the drift of things; the 
women wanted to take him home to dinner 
with them, when the pater was to clinch 
things, probably, in his own down-right way. 
Above all the appeal had been made to Apple- 
ton, one often pressed before—that he should 
change his venturesome, hazardous ways, 
once for all, and 'Te practical.” 

Appleton, as soon as he could get his 
breath, had essayed to show his fair visitors 
his view of things. It was a long talk, ending 
as I have reported. And Helen had gone 
away pale and angry, and had said that now 

she was sure Appleton cared no more for her 

12 
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tlian for ihv L’rnss niulcr liis fed -and llio^r 

\ ' 

were her last \v(a‘(ls. 

“And tlial is llie eialA ?'hd A])])leton, “ne\’- 
er speak of her ap'ain. W’e will tly freely now; 
no mailer whether we eome l)aek or not!'* 

“I ha\'e eerlaiit feelini;s of my own. how¬ 
ever," I declared, “I am not at all indifferent 
al)ont cominy hack ayain, old man." 

Ihit A]y)leton would not even smile. 

\\*e tupped at our ])ackitip, forpettinp to 
eat until otir man of all work called ns to our 


late supper. 

That eweninp as we "-at snuAinp our ])ipes 
and lookinp at the nu'vonrise. the sounds of 
the summer nipht iu our ears, we heard the 
muflled roll of a carriape on the soft prairie 
road, ddie faint lipht showed a wapoiuuie 
dri\’en ra])idly towar<l ns and it did not talce 
close examination for us to recopuize its oc¬ 
cupants. Air. ] )appart was the driver of the 
pair (jf bays and hy his side sat 1 lelen. 

The old hoy was com])letel\' snhjupated: 
and he was a man. too. lie jnm])ed down 
from his hiph seat as i look the horses’ heads. 
He prasped A])pleton's hand. 

“Von are all ripht," he said, “Helen shall 

w 
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wait for von! Clo and do vour work like a 
man, and you shall not lack for friends to hail 
your success if it comes, or make up for failure 
if you must fail.” 

And down came Helen, too, clinging at first 
to her father, but he joined me, and we stroll¬ 
ed away together, the horses cropping at the 
grass beside us, and so we left tlie lovers to sav 
what was in their hearts. 

After a wdiile we all said good-bvc for the 
twentieth time, and Appleton and I, even after 
all that, got into the wagonette and rode as 
far as the beginning of the boulevard with 
Helen and her father. Then at last we said 
good-bye in earnest, and walked in perfect 
silence back to our dismantled quarters. 

1 suppose an inventor ranks with a great 
general. We make much fuss over a great 
soldier or a great commander of seamen. 1 
imagine all the agon}’- of thought and doubt 
and contemplation that goes on within the 
minds of these as within that of an inventor, 
doubting whether he will be thought a success 
or a fool. In war the dreaming boy from the 
country becomes the Grant or the Dewev. In 
peace times the dreaming boy becomes the 
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IGlison or [lie Tesla, the iiii])orted vcnUli the 
same as the honie-])oni yoiitli, and so we all 
work toi;'cther. 

On the morninc^- when the serious work of 
(lisinanlliny^ and preparing' the Wdld Goose for 
shipment \\as to hei^'in, we had looked f^)r the 
S^^ansons, to whom we had sent word a day 
or two before that they should he on hand and 
ready to help us. Wdicn we came out before 
davbreak, there, slandiim’ in a row bv the ureat 
shed in which the Wdld (loc'ise rested, were 
three fii^mrcs. an old man, oitce u'iR'^tntic of 
stattire. but now’ bent and worn, althoui^h still 
exlhbitiiif;' sit^ns of sturd\' slrencfth, a l)ia)wn, 
withered old woman, and a straij^iit yotine: 
of powerful frame and erect, fearless mien. We 
stopped, surprised, as otir eyes took in the 
little i^'rotij). It c(msistcd of old Sw'anson, his 
wife and l>eda. 

“Where arc the boys?" asked Appleton, 
lookin_e; at tltc old man’s imjxassive face. 

“ ’Listed,” re])lied the ancient Sw’ede, with¬ 
out a movement or ;^eslure of face or figure. 
The old woman, without word or sound, put 
her bltie tipron to her eyes. 

“h-rederickson lias ’listed, ioo," announced 
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Lcda, looking triumphantly at O’Brien, who 
had evidently heard the news before. 

“They have all gone; they are drilling this 
morning, and go soon for the war. We can 
help yon. Wc will.” 

So spoke the vigorous Lcda, and with such 
other assistance as we could muster we were 
fain to be content. All day we tugged and 
strained over our task and well into the night, 
until Appleton cried “Hold! enough!” Then 
the silent, obedient workers went away, after 
receiving and thanking us for their well- 
earned wages. 

I remember the remnant of that Swedish 
family well, as last I saw it on the morning af¬ 
ter our farewell to Helen and her father. The 
three stood close to the railway track looking 
after us as we were hurried away on our plat¬ 
form car, a part of a long freight train. There 
was no sign of regret or of any other emotion 
on the faces of the two old people. Their 
faded blue eyes looked up at us, followed us, 
their brown hands and arms were waved at us 
after their angular fashion and that was all. 
Leda, the Amazon, showed a subdued but un¬ 
mistakable warlike excitement. Her eyes 
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.slxMic, Ijcr cheeks blazed with colDr, her whole 
person seemed ap’italed with strong;' feeliiiiLf. 
She, too, waved her hand, with a free and 
really noble L;'estnre. 

\Vc swnniL;' our hats over our lieads, tlie sun 
s]ir)wed one red streak above the red horizem, 
and we were oil. 
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THE WILD GOOSE FLIES EAST. 

Our departure was not imposing for two 
such confident Americans in the very flood- 
tide of Iicalthfulncss and, what miglit be call¬ 
ed, figlitfulness of life. We liavc, I am glad to 
sav, since lieen counted as of some value to 
our country and the world, but we were not 
considered at our true value at this ])articular 
time. There was trouble and it made us hard- 
up, and di])ped into our reserve for emergen¬ 
cies. \\A had to take the Wild Goose from the 
big old barn-like structure 1 had learned to 
love, to the railwav station a mile and a half 
away. Wdien we got there—but it is needless 
to tell the stor} of the carrying of the long 
thing upon joined fanners' wagons, of the 
break-downs, and the difficulties, merely of 
mud and logs and little up-hill grades, and it 
is needless also to tell how Ap])leton ^‘fell 
down,” that is, how he swore as George Wash¬ 
ington is said to have sworn at the battle of 
Alonmouth. Only this I have to say that a 
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man with an ciR^inecr’s Irainint^— 1 (l( 3 n’t 
know why it's so. Init it is so—can, it seems to 
me, swear l^etter than any other man upon the 
face of the earth. A])pleton, th.is man who had 
thoiy^ht out ”*rcat thing's, the man who was 
^'enuinely and delicately and earnestly, and in 
all thoughtfulness in love with a woman who 
deserved him and whom he deserved, who was 
what we call a fine and pr(^pcr fellow, swore on 
that morning in a manner there’s no use talk¬ 
ing- ahotit. There was a (Grecian named 
“I lomer*’ who did thimos \-crv well in his wav, 
hut in grandeui he couldn’t compare with Ap¬ 
pleton. 

Among us. and because of us, and between 
us, we got ourselves and our charge upon the 
cars, on a freight train sent by an unappreci¬ 
ative or only ])artly ap])reciative government, 
in charge nierel}' of a sergeant of marines and 
two men who were to take care of us in a gen¬ 


eral wav, wh(3 knew that there were greater 
j)eople than we. who were jxjssessed ol an in- 
satialjle thirst and appetite, and whom we satis¬ 
fied and ca])tured in no time. All tliis was 
simple. 

d'he trip from Chicago to the Atlantic Coast 
is beautiful, to the ordinal'}’ traveler, but it is, 
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in a measure, less beautiful to thoughtful ad¬ 
venturers in charge of an air-machine laid 
upon two freight cars and liable to have its 
interior suddenly made wrong by the wrench 
which must inevital)ly come when those two 
freight cars, upon which the long machine lies, 
turn a sudden iron-laid corner at too great a 
speed. We had our troubles but wc reached 
the coast in excellent condition. Appleton 
left us after the first day, to run ahead on a 
passenger express train. He was to get things 
ready for the transfer of the Wild Goose from 
the railway yards to the United States ship at 
her dock in New York. 

I followed with Leander O’Brien and the 
sergeant and his men, all of us in a condition 
equally hopeful and apprehensive and, in a 
measure, patriotically daring. In the conclu¬ 
sion of the last sentence I speak for myself 
and not for others. I had a qualm now and 
then and almost wished I were out of the 
whole affair more than once. 

The skies were bright and the trip was de¬ 
lightful as wc went from Chicago to the coast 
and watched vigilantly over the Wild Goose 
to see that it was not wrenched sufficiently to 
affect it as it was twitched around the curves. 
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W’c Iiad rows with tlic trainmen and condncled 
ourselves like connnonplace, anxious Ameri- 
ean citizens tr^ incf to i^l’et \'alnal)le freii;lit from 
one point to another ])oint in cfood condition. 
\\A“ R;ot it there, too, and one Leandcr ()' Ih ion 
and one Seri^'eant Snedeker of the I nite<I 
Slates i\larine C'ori)S were tlie real!}' effective 
forces. It \\as they wlio, when we stoiy)e<l 
an\'\\here, leaped fi'oni the cars to the platform 
and ran aliead and had certain con\ersation.> 
at eacli station with the trainmen and r.'dlwav 
ai^'ents, loud coin ersations, the c'choes of which 
came hack from the trees ^'rowiipcf n])on the 
adjacent hill-sid,es, sncIi conversatiems iiuwit- 
ahly resnltinp' in the doinp* ])}■ the trainmen of 
\\hate\'er (t'llrien and his than friend, Sne¬ 
deker, demamled. 

A freight train—even a “fast freight”—is ])}• 
no means compar.ahle to liyiitniny in its speed. 
\\A‘ were h\'e days on the road io Xew \Ork 
where we were to hoard the Alaska, one of 
llie new tlcel of Ihiiled State's war-sh.i]w whicdi 
was under orders to sail into troubled sesas as 


soon as we were safel\- st<A\ed witli our ])ix'- 
ciotis Wdld (loose un<ler hei‘ pi'oiecfion. 

It \vas w(U'th while t(' look from the elewat- 
ed ])erch on the “caboose" at the end of our 
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train, and see what was going on in the quiet 
country or restless towns and cities all along 
our way. In the level wooded lands of In¬ 
diana, the more richly diversified country of 
Ohio, the mountain ranges of Pennsylvania, 
and the placid beauty of New York, the cli¬ 
max of scenic loveliness being reached when 
we came down the Hudson River, through all 
the changes of plain, mountain and valley, 
rivers, forests and lakes, ran the vivid and visi¬ 
ble spirit of war. In many a lonely mountain 
glen or level meadow where the railway had 
built its side-tracks, we saw crowds of blue- 
coated soldiers, lounging on the grass at mid¬ 
day, or leaping and playing at all sorts of 
athletic games while they waited for the sig¬ 
nal for them to resume their journey again 
toward the war cam])s which were springing 
u]) in the East and South, camps of prepara¬ 
tion and drill, where green boys were to be 
converted into soldiers. They were a l)Uoy- 
ant lot, too. When our train hurried by one 
of these waiting regiments there were always 
scores of laughing fellows to swing their hats 
in the air and wave them at us. 

''Food for ]:)Owdcr!” I would mutter. 'hVnd 
what food! The fresh unspoiled manhood of 






a naticni!” Sometimes wlien ()'I')riei'i, wlio 
was forever l)y me, cau<;hl tlic im]X)rl of my 
ninttcrini^'s, he would i^ivc me a (luizzical look 
and say, “\\\dl, and why not? I’m tliinkin’ 
it’s as i^'ood to be food for powder as food for 
iishes, 1 don’ know!” 

O'llricn had seri(nis objections to .e^oin^t up 
in the air machine over the water. 1 Ic was 
willing;' to risk it above the it(X)d solid p^round, 
but when it came to plannine^ for experiments 
at sea the p^’ood fellow, althouLfh he would not 
ow!i it, was shaken, lie (juoted to his friend 
Snedeker, the old story of the man who said 
that he ])referred any land accident to one at 
sea. “If your railway train runs off the track, 
and you are thrown out, there you are! Ihu 
if \'our shi]) is struck' and you are spilled out 
where are von?” 


but SerL,w‘ant Snedeker of the Lbiited Slates 
Marines scoffed at ()’1 Irien's fears,and told him 
the best jdacc to live or die was on salt water. 
Ilis words mav have had more or less effect, 
but not e\en the terrors of the s<alt sea cotdd 
really keep O’llrien from followinet <^nr for¬ 
tunes to their end, no matter what that end 
mijji'ht be. lie was loyal even to his tonetue, 
and maintained the honor of the na\w </allantlv 
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always, when once our journey was ended, and 
wc were through being jerked and ^'snaked” 
along after a hooting, puffing, soft-coal-burn¬ 
ing railway engine. 

The honest fellow had been well tried, and 
I knew that there was no back-down in him, 
notwithstanding his brag and bluster. He 
had a steady head, and a cool set of hardy 
nerves. High in the clouds he could stand on 
our frail foot space, and look down calmly, 
taking note minutely of whatever was passing 
below. Furthermore, he could walk about 
and climb like a cat, and hang over a rope net¬ 
ting or wire guard in such apparent peril as 
took away the breath of the looker-on, but in 
no way affected the respiration of O’Brien 
himself. I had no fears for him if there should 
come the time when far under him at his post 
in the air-machine the ocean heaved in place 
of the solid ground. When the hour for ac¬ 
tion comes fear has no place in the make-up of 
such fellows as Leander O’Brien. 

Appleton met us in the freight yard at the 
end of our journey. He was ready to transfer 
the Wild Goose to the Alaska, and with such 
help as he had secured, the task was not a 
hard one. 
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W 0 were met courte(<iisl\’ ])}' lltc coininaiul- 
er of the Uniteal Stale> ship, inlrodticed to Ids 
ofriccrs, and <assi^ned onr (juarters, Odhaen 
liavini;' his i)lace in some part of the shi]) al¬ 
lotted to men of about his standing;* in naval 
circles, whatever it may he. Ilefore dark on 
the da\‘ of otir arri\td on hoard ship, the 
.Alaskti ])ttt to sea with sealed orders, ddie 
next mornine;* we were well out of siylit of 
land htit in the midst oi a jj’retU lleet of wtir- 
ships we htid joined in the idi;'ht. 

A])j)leton and 1 were kdriy ftiscinated hy the 
near ])resencc- of ti \ast section (jf the navy. 
\\\‘ were never tired of watchincf from our 
decks the irc-n-clad. lurreted monsters, tind of 
discussiiu:’' their \airiotis death-detdimr contriv- 

17 o 

ances. ddie preat shij^s ke])t well away from 
each other, but there was alwtiys one within 
])lain reach of our pkasses, often more, and 
th.cy were e\ er subjects of our study and ad¬ 
miration. 

As for us, we were treated hy the naval offi¬ 
cers of our ship and of the sejuadron with j)a- 
lient, res])ectful i)o]iteness in which w’c could 
not btit discover a slight hut keen edge of tol¬ 
eration and even amusement. 

O’llrien in his quarters below caused the 
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sailors anuiscmeiit without toleration even, to 
say nothinj^ of politeness. Loud and angry 
were his expressions against the '‘sea chumps” 
as he miscalled the critics. Eventually a series 
of des{)erate conflicts lightened his existence 
and that of his companions of the "foke'sl,” 
and then began O'Lrien’s concjuests. lie soon 
had a half a dozen steadfast friends, men he 
had soundly thrashed in fair fight, and from 
this time on his life on board the Alaska was 
one long lioliday, broken only by temporary 
soreness of spirit when the Wild Goose was 
slightingly spoken of, but always his bruised 
feelings could be immediately salved by bruis¬ 
ing the flesh and bones of his tormentors, and 
so he enjoyed his holiday with a light heart 
and with practically no interruptions. 
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ON HOARD TUI', Al.ASKA, 

Xotliinq- could lui\e hccii more radical than 
llic cliaiGH'c from our cam])ini 4 ' outfit cm the 
Illinois prairie to the phme;e we now made into 
the </reat world striuRRie. Our work and ex- 
])eriments had been so cjuietl}’ conducted, and 
were of such a jiraclical nature, even common- 
l)lacc exce])t for the constant presence of ^rave 
daipR'er, that, in retrosjiect, the time (.luring our 
summer of ])re])arat:on seems to me, at least, 
like some unmatched piece out of a life which 
has in e\-erv other phase been full of stir and 
stress, 

W hen we were once at sea with the war 
fleet, the ])rospect of action loominef larg'c 
directly on the morrow, the time at hand when 
oiir venture must be made for L;'ood or ill, Ap- 
I)leton seemed to awake as from a troubled 
and anxious dreaim IIis ])reoccuj)ation and 
abstraction fell from him like wornout e^ar- 
ments. There was in him no trace of excited 
hopefulness or nervous dread over the trial 
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just l^efore him. Instead of the care and 
anxiety which might have been expected to 
overwhelm him, there w^as al)solute freedom 
from anything of the kind. He w^as as care¬ 
less and joyous as a boy, in higher spirits and 
witli more complete abandon to the hour than 
I had ever seen him in before, or since. Every 
cloud was gone from his face, even the slight 
stoop in his shoulders vanished; his spare 
frame gained in flesh, and his limbs in muscle, 
during our voyage. 

It was delightful to see the inventor’s spirit 
and body flourish in the forcing atmosphere of 
certainty of action, after long continued and 
even agonizing experiment, argument and 
anticipation. It was the old story over again 
of the youth singing as he goes to battle. 

Following loyally Appleton’s example, after 
the first onslaught of seasickness was over, be 
it remarked, Leander O’Brien, under the cir¬ 
cumstances alread)" described, also exhibited 
new and cheerful phases of character. He had 
reached an undreamed of height of glory and 
delight. His fighting blood was humming all 
the time under the stimulus of his war-like 
surroundings. His pride in the Wild Goose 

was unbounded. Nothing could dim his coll¬ 
ie 
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fidcnce ir. the nltiniale success of Ap])]eton 
and his inver.lioii, and before the end of onr 
\'o^a^’■e lie had made inanv converts to his 
opinions ainone;' the warm liearled tars of ilie 
Alaska. 

Upon tile warshi]) the Whdd (loose had been, 
it seciiKsl t:) me, almost a tritle p'rndi’inp'lv 
jpven tliat place n])on th.e hup;e deck whence 
it could most ea-ily de])c';rt when its time 
should cenne for making' an ascent. I know 
ver\- little about the lashiim's of the machine, 
or rd)Oiit the way they adjusted it, but, thoipc;h 
the}' niii^'ht k.ok more or less contem])tnoi]sly 
upon it, I know that the machine was as well 
placeil as cotdd be de\ i>ed b}’ the olVicers in 
charne, with a due regard to the ouick releas- 
inip of a thill};' which niipht, within the ran<;e 
of possibilit}', be of some jiossible .q'ood in a 
possible emercfency. To the end of our stay 
up(m the warship we constantly receix'ed 
courteous treatment from the olTicers, and our 
suppL. lions werc^ recei\ ed politely. As to the 
first adjustment upon deck of the queer device 
which mipiit become suddenly an uplifting' 
tliinp'. (tur atlvice v;as asked, and then pmuier- 
all}' ipnore^., but after much fiiS'diiq and 
^tanclhoiiinp' and bindinp' and brat'iiiiq the 
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Wild Goose seemed to be reasonably secure. 

Appleton and I, as having a certain govern¬ 
mental dignity, messed with the officers of the 
Alaska and were treated by them with all com¬ 
radeship and good feeling, though they laugh¬ 
ed at us aside, we were sure. Captain Hillis, 
a man of many parts, an accomplished and ex- 
[)erienced officer of the navy, and one who 
would not have neglected any duty he thought 
due his country even in the way of caring for 
a thing he did not believe in, but which had 
been forced upon him by his superiors, treat¬ 
ed us as social equals though we felt that in 
his estimation he had been burdened with 
some extra freightage and two cranks and 
their helper. Nevertheless, at table, and at all 
times, he endured us patiently, and made us 
comfortable in a manly way. 

Of course it was impossible that two men 
situated as we were, though hitherto civilians, 
could be daily at table with these American 
naval officers without certain allusions to our 
strange enterprise. There were often buoyant 
remarks from the younger officers regarding 
the nature of our mission, and it was inevit¬ 
able that I should chaff back again or that Ap- 
])leton should Ijccomc fiercely earnest and en- 
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thiisKisiic. The e]<ler officers never conniiitted 
theinsehes, tli()nc;‘li they had soniethinir to 
say in (Hir larkinys and dehales. Annjni^* llie 
}'ounger ones, tliou^e^’h, we ^^radually found 
some stanch admirers and one or two who liad 
i^'reat licTef in ns. ()ne of these was a lieuten- 
am namedi (loodman, a descendant, perhaps, 
of llie famous ca])tain named in tlie saucy na¬ 
tional sonsf, and another, also a lieutenant, 
thouyh a junior one, named (iarrit\-, wlio 
could make c^axxl jo]<es and Irish hulls and 
\\a.-' altcjywther a delicious fellow. And so we 
sailed southeast\\ ard tijward summer seas. 

One day while Appleton, ()dk'ien and I 
were fumhliner over the Wdld (Icaise, as was 
our custom almost daily.—there was alwa\'s 
somethiny^ tliat needed, or we thou^^'ht needed, 
lookinerto—1 stiddenlv rememhered (Tlhaen's 
doy, and asked what Itad hecoine of I'itz. I 
had n(jt e\'en seen him duriny^ the last day or 
two hefore we left the prairie. 

Appleton locdced up imjuii'inyi}', at my (jues- 
tion. He, als(‘, had e\’idently foryotten poor 
i'itz so entirel}’ as not e\'en to miss his some¬ 
what op])ressive ])resence. 

()'Ih-ien, as we looked a.t him aft<.r an a])- 
parentl}' innocent (}uer\', showed siyns of em- 
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barrassnicnt, which in him were so rare as to 
be astonishine: if not alarniincr. His face be- 
came a deeper red than the permanent hue 
the sun and the sea winds had already painted 
there. He almost turned his l)ack on us and 
tied and untied, uneasily, a bit of roj^e he had 
in his hands. 

“W^hy, O’Brien," said Appleton, “you 
haven't smuggled your dog al^oard, have 
you: 

Neither of us could help laughing at such 
a freak, but from O'Brien’s demeanor we had 
both jumped to the conclusion that, rather 
than part with Fitz, his master had brought 
him along in defiance of fate. 

“Xaw, sir,"’ O’Brien s]:)okc up quite readily 
now, “Fitz is back west all right. He ain't 
no sea-going dog.” 

“Wdierc,—what did von do with him?" 

O’Brien gave his trousers a hitch, a trick he 
had learned of the sailors, and approached 
me. Lowering his voice so that Appleton 
could not hear, he said in mv car: 

“1 made a present of Fitz to iliss Daggart. 
A fine voting ladv she is, and she nromised to 
take the best of care of the dog, and give him 
back to me if 1 should ever want him, al- 
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olux' i^ixscnt, never 

would 1 think of asking' In’in i>aek. !Ln>o(l 


fiL:hter 


as 


lie 


IS 


am t no 


' 1 iijim 


L“i\'er. 


See? 


‘'Il(nv in the ^vo^l(l did \-on i^ct hdtz to i\li>s 

•• «r^ 

nax\Rai't?*' said 1, aloud, so that .\])plet()n 


could hear. 

“I tuck liim to her lion.^e/' ()'r)rien declar¬ 
ed, and then, with <a de])reeatinL:’ look at A])- 
pleton. he innttered that he had left soinethinp' 
indispensahle to his innnediate duties below, 
and disa])peared. 

W hen oiir lanij^h was o\'er. for the picture 
conjured ii]) in c)nr minds of llelen in her 
serene and perfeet he:int\\ with h'itz. the epi¬ 
tome of all niflincss. as her chari^e and ])et. 
comtnsed us. we sent for (t'lhden. Xow 


that his secret was out he told ns readily 
enoii^p'h how he had taken totz to llelen on 
the da}- of his la>t \’isit to C hicago before we 
left, and Ikwv 1 lelen ha<l accej)ted his ,i}ift nio.^t 
pi-raciousl}- and ap])reciati\-el\-, and how she 
had comf(n'tcd his honest heart by assuring- 
him that she would see ])ersonall}- to the com¬ 
fort a.nd well-heiipe^ of the doy:. 

“Ihit .after all,’* concluded (t’llrien. a 
shado\v crossing his mlowiiRi;' face. “It’ll he a 
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l)it (lull for poor Filz. There’s little ehance 
for a furht at DasTRai't's!" 

“Well, he’ll soon be out of condition, any¬ 
way,” I assured the worried owner of this bull¬ 
dog doomed to a life of inactivity. ‘‘He’ll be 
fat and lazy and you wouldn’t want him to 
fight anvwav, now that he belongs to Miss 
Daggart.” 


“Sure!” assented 
again. 


O’Brien, brightening up 


On another day Appleton, Lieutenant Gar- 
rity and I were sitting after dinner smoking 
listlessly and enjoying the effect of moonlight 
upon the long white limb of the inverted V of 
foam which stretched out on either side as the 
ship rushed through the water. A|)pleton and 
I chatted concerning something inconsequen¬ 
tial, but Garrity had lapsed into a brown study. 
Suddenly he broke out: 

“It’s a droll thing, anyway.” 

“Wdiat’s a droll thing?” I asked. 

“Why, my being here at all.” 

“What do 3^011 mean?” 

“Why man, it’s ])lain as a pikestaff, it’s Irish 
all the wa}^ through—my course, I mean. 
Here I am, an Irishman, as there arc thou¬ 
sands of other Irishmen in this fleet, going 
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l)lilliesonK‘]}' into a fra\' with the cxi)rL‘SS ol)- 
jc'ct of knockii\<; inn* .'^niiliuTccns tlio o]>|)()n- 
ents ()f tl’'.* on race. Ikn! l)nt we‘re 

a diieer ] -t, \vc Irishiiicn. W'e’ve l)ceii loo 

L 

fond of fi^'litiir and other ‘dix arsliin' since cen¬ 
turies 1 >efore 1‘rian IJorn's efreal-t^'reai-cfretil- 
efrandniother was a l)al)y. \\'e‘ve won tlion- 
sands of \'ict()ries, l)iil i^'ot credit for miyhtv 
few of them save when we were liy'luiiiLt' 
ainone' (mrselx'cs. and now we're tn!n])]ine: in 
slionider to slioiiider with llie liated Sas>enacl], 
as nsual. ntitional suicide we're coinmit- 

tiima nolliint’* slusrt C)f it." And he lieaved a 
siyli, at the .-anie time yivini: me a dci)recat- 
iiysf, tind most comical look, aside. 

“Xonsen.-c," saad A])i'leton. “It isn't a 
stmt^sfle l)et\\een the .\n 2 ;iu Saxon and the 
rest of the world, tlie Aimio-Saxons are Ten- 
tons, anxliow, and if I'm no! mistaken, we’ll 
presently he Lfctiir.y’ haird d’enionic thnmi)s. 
If it were* a clean dix isicai, a.- it seems to he just 
now, it would he unwise, raciah}' considered, 
as between the Isnylish. speakiny and oilier 
races; hut it isn't e\en that, for those Mc-Ssed 
Japs are yoiny to yi\'e an account ot them- 
sehses on our sid.e, aiul we haven't a tliiny iii 
the world ayainst the Shall of I’ersia and a 
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lot of Others. Why, man, 1 don't believe 
there's a pure blooded Celt or Saxon in all our 
foree. W^e're so mixed and intermingled, 
YOU Irishmen are so d.eft at love-making, and 
the rest of us travel so far, ll:at there's no 
telling anv more what's what. It would be 
better, perhaps, if we vrerc all of one religion. 
Of eotirse, that’s what has made most of tlie 
trouble. In mv oi^inion either Ilenrv VIII. 
should have remained a good Catholic or have 
licked YOU more tlioroughdv into his wav of 
thinking, but religions don't cut the figure 

o o o 

thev did once in the affairs of nations. lust be 
content. Wdiat more could an Irishman v;ant 
than a fight, and, my boy, you’ll get it. How¬ 
ever," he concluded, reflectively, ‘‘this will 
be the last great war; there are reasons for 
saying it." Ami he smoked away silently. 

“Of course you are thinking of your wobbly 
old sky-scraper," said Garrity. “Wll, I don’t 
want to cast a shadow over vou, but when a 


man falC a mile and hits the water he’s fiat, and 
the fishes i)ite into him and cat him from the 
side as they would a pie!" 

And so wc, Celt and Saxon, chaffed and 
imagined things together. We talked, Ap¬ 
pleton and I, of our boyish midnight exploits 
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in llic connlr}’. ninl (iarrity told of ilu* (jiiccr 
ibiiiL^s al)ovc llic and of the I’anslice 

wln’ch screams wlien (ksitli is to conic in Irish 
castles or anvwlKre in |)articn]ar wliere Ihni- 
sliees ma}' roam. And tlien we leaned hack 
indokaitly and smoked amd said nothin^;' and 
lookerl southward, where the outloolv from 
our side of the ship blended. des]>ite the moon- 
li_L;ht. intc'i darkness. 

A thin f(\iy came iij) and the li^L^’hts of other 
shi])s were barel\* \*isible. All at once, away 
off to the ripht loomed up somethim^' white 
and yhostl}’. Ir seemed rushiny by in a direc¬ 
tion o])i)osite otir own. thonyh this elTect was 
])roduced chiell\’ by the s]>eed of our own 
;yi\‘at craft. It was but a sailing \'essel. one ol 
the few \'a_u'rants still lell upon the ocean. W e 
all knew wh.at it was. but tlie eiTect remained. 
It recalled to m\' mind the old leyeiid of the 
sea and 1 mumbled out something about the 
h'lyiipu I Dutchman. 

“I wi>h it wc-re, Iw Jo\e 1 dol ’ .-aid ( iar- 
ritv. ‘*It would do one's e)\'S u'o<)d to hawe 
a siydit of it. I h.a\ e a s\mpaih} for her. I’l >or 
< )ld thincfi she’s y Aiu be nnL;lU\' lone-<>me 
in the future, d'here may be i)irate.« ayain. 
there mav be trauedie> galore on shi|)board 
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and, for aught I know, there may be another 
ship destined to everlasting wanderings; but 
the Flying Dutchman and she wouldnh 
recognize each other as ships, were they to 
meet. Imagine one of these iron steamships 
turned into a Flying Dutchman! You’d hear 
reports from time to time from seafaring men 
who, in latitude this and longitude that, saw 
a mysterious old whaleback with a rusty turret 
on, wallowing about and trying ineffectually 
to sink, not a man visible, of course. No 
spectral sails and no long-bearded men you 
can see through on the deck below, nothing 
but an old tub awash! There’s no romance, no 
mystery, nothing to raise the hair on a maivs 
head in the idea! You might as well try to 
make a Flying Dutchman out of a ware¬ 
house!’' 
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It was a morning' da/.z'ina:* snnsliinc wIkh 
\\ c nic‘t the I’ntisli tleet clt the ‘'l)lne Ca¬ 
naries," those i>]anil> known to most h'netlisli 
speakin^i;’ |)eo])]e mainly tlnoiiyh an old sonyo 
It is a blue work! down there; the water and 
tile sk_\' are bine as nowlici'e e]>e in the At- 
lantie, it seems to me, and the islands ri<e 
mist}' and dreamy in another shade of bine 
from the ocean's bosom. 

All the world knows of that meeting' of tlie 
allied Ileet< on that simn\- moiaiinp'. d'he da\' 
is already the eh(*svn theme of ])oetsand jiaint- 
ers, and has been described by a tlionsand j^eiis 
with \-ar\inx d(\L;’i'ne.> of ent!msia''m and truth. 

\o man e\ai‘ saw a m<'re im])re<si\'e si^ht. 
I can remember e\ ery (baail of it as it looked 
to nu‘. blit ] am rIimI it d >os not remain to me 
to describe it. ! stood silently b\' A|)])]eton 
when we eanw in close \ iew with onr efla-se.s 
of tile iron monsters of the llritish navw .\s 
the poa'in line of battle-ships pa\-e forth their 
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din of salute to our llag’-shi]) my heart jum])ed 
into niv throat, and tears found an unaccus¬ 
tomed place in my eves. It was h'^eautiful, but 
with the beauty of terror, that assembly of 
naked metal hg'hting machines lyiuxg tliere on 
the stronoiv heavine^ vet unbroken sea of blue 
water. I low our men cheered as we swept 
into that remote com])anionshi]) which naval 
custom jUTScribes for shi]:)s, and what deep, 
loud cheering* came across the water from our 
kinsmen after the roaring* cannons were still 
and the flag dipi^ing was over. 

Then there was a great wig-wagging of sig¬ 
nals, and trim boats with jaunty crews clad in 
snow-white went dancing about, carrying the 
commanders to our Admiraks ship and him 
to the British Admiral, who stood awaiting 
his visitors on the deck of his own great bat- 

o 

tie-ship, 

I stood still on the AlaskaT deck in a sort of 
trance, so great and bewildering was the mo¬ 
ment of time in which T was living, and 1 re- 
member little more of that day or night, so 
])rofound was the impression of that meeting 
of giants on the heaving ocean. 

Then that other storied morning when our 

allied fleets met the enemy, came in few (lavs 

•• ^ 
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or man}’; it ii'iattt.'rrd not to ns. so ])iisy were 
we, and so liot o\er the eoniinc^ We 

steered straii^iu for (ii])raltar, and tlie Latins 
eaine out to meet ns, as all the world knows, 
and offered ns battle before' the German Ad¬ 
miral with his slii])s had joined them. We 
were pre])ared. W e liad been awake all nii^lit, 
and so had e\'er\' sonl in onr allied scjiiadrons, 
<and before the first strc'ak of dawn, every man 
was at his ])ost on his ship ready for aetion. 

Appleton was anxious abont one thine; only, 
am^ that was, whieh wa\‘ the wind was blow¬ 
ing'. It meant everythiipe; to him, and to me; 
nolbinp- to anyone els*' around ns. 

ddiere was no eonfnsion nor disorder. 
Ifverythinp- was so ])erfectly arrane'ed for the 
eominer fpiU that the officers and men near 
ns were idiv enricjtis over onr eAdtinir awav; 
so free were their minds from cares of detail, 
and their j^sallant hearts from any (piestion as 
to the (jiiteome of the tremendous strne;e;le in 
which they were soon to be eipe;ae;'e(k L>y the 
e;r(A\ine; lip;ht we worked, and I will admit 
that 1 was one of the most frii^'htened men 
in the \\{)rld when we be^'an ])re])arations for 
liftine;' onr miserable little air-macliine from 
the (k-ck of tlic' Alaska. 1'here was nollnhy^* in 
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llie siirrounfliiiRs to encourage a fellow. lA’cn 
the sailors grinned at ns, thongli there may 
have been a trace of pity in the expression of 
some of their countenances because, of course, 
they thought we would be drowned. But I 
was the only funking man; as for Appleton, 
he was so earnest and active and unthinking 
of anything but success, that he was irritating 
to me. O’Brien was, as always, l)rimming 
over with confidence. He replied briskly to 
the chaffng, and was ha^ipy. lie had not yet 
learned that he was not to be taken with us 
on the trip. Despite my own alarm, I found 
occasion to get mad and wanted to throw at 
Appleton one of the thole-pins which lay so 
easy to my hand. 1 was quivering with anger 
and impatience all tlie time I was aiding 
liim and disentangling and getting ready to 
foat aloft our preposterous old silvery-brown 
cigar of a thing, just a piece of im]:)ertinencc 
to be pdumped up into the sky and intended, 
with all arrogance, to set a new pace for the 
war-t)rancing of the world, and to suggest new 
premises and new ideas for the statesmen of 
the world. 

All the time Garrity danced about us and 
did intelligently at least more work than I in 
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iho rclcasnii:^ of (lie air-niacliine and |)ro])al)lv 
as nuicli as did Appleton. 1 ihiidc 1 fell more 
in love with tli:U wild Jrislnnan on that partic- 
idar oeeasion than at any prexiuns i)eriod c.f 
onr ruapiaintc'inee. d'here was somethinp^ so as¬ 
tonishing in his activit}' in the eamse with 
w hich he disa;L;ree(h and somethin*^ so lova.hle 
in his desire for innnediale liplit, that 1 re- 
ptretted fiavin the Ijottom of in\- hern't tliat he 
was nut to rise aloft with ns. \\\' laid, {inaliv, 
the a.sMslance ('f the sailors, and vA h'lst ih.e 
Wild (loose heyan to juit on airs. It lifted 
itself from its ipnohle place iijion the deck and 
exliihited an.\iei\’ to p'o semiewhere. Some of 
the officers of the x'essel stood ahont us, amd 
the comments the}’ mad.e, even then, were 
scandalous, ileincf friends, we clirdYed, at each 
(aher in a way xvhicli could m)t otherwise liax’e 
keen endured. Seinp imai ahout to take our 
hx'es in our hands, we tadke<l liyiuly of what 
was ahout tcj hap])en. ddiose hlazinp; 
hwvs in hedeclwd unifoi’m> lanplied in mx’ 
face XXhen I told them. jaimti\\- and lauphinp’- 
ly, tliat xve xvere ])rohal)ly all that could save 
them, although my heart xxas mA a p'reat xxay 
fruiii mx’ month xxhen 1 xxas tloinp’ ;dl thi.- 
hoastinp. .\s for them, thex' ^iniplx' C'>unted 
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Appleton and me as dead men. W e were 
already instinctively relegated to the list of 
those who must disai)pear in the action about 
to follow. 

Meanwhile xXppleton was puttering around 
and looking after details. Even at this late 
day 1 question the course of that gentleman 
pU that particular juncture. He should have 
risen a little more to the heroic aspect of the 
occasion. He didn't rise at all. He simply 
trotted around with some small tool in his 
hand, looking after the little things we were 
to have with us and giving directions to 
O'Brien and the other fellows in a low and 
pleasant voice. 

Wdien all was arranged for cutting loose, the 
officers of the big warship gathered about 
us, and I will say for them that then, at that 
last moment, they showed a little feeling, for 
there was a strong grip in the hand shakes 
[ got. They thought us lunatics, but they 
knew that so far as the United States of 
America was concerned, our hearts were in 
the right place and that, even though we 
failed, we were brothers in arms and meant all 
right. It was all good, but, by Jove! the airs 
I’ve put on over those officers when I've met 
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ihclii since! I'lic}- didn't know llie kind of 
])C()].!c they wci’c takini;' lc:i\’c of! ddicy were 
inei\ l\- i^'ood hearted, plucky and lialhsorrow- 
fnl fellows seeini;- us, as they lliotiR'lit, depart 
to death. 

Poor ()’P)rien! At the last day A])pleton 
had decided against his Rointr with us, and he 


w<as disconsolate. 


Idle rislc was too t^-reat, and 


tlien the weiidit of one more i)erson counted 
in our frail fiRiitiim* inacliine. 

And then, just tlien, as if to spoil our mo¬ 
ment of farewell, ()'P)rien, the faithful, who 
had been workinit' inside the carrier, cm tlie 
nnchiiur}', discoN'cred some defect in one of 
the automatic air'pinn])s. A]^])leton spranp;’ 
impatiently ir.to the carrier, and becfan fu¬ 
riously examiniiprt as to the trotible. \n 
in air’s delay miydit mean everlastint^ failure, 
ddien tiiere came a sietnal, and in a moment 
we were for!Lt()tten. we three forlorn land-lub¬ 
bers, by e\'er\’one on that ship. 

d'he advance shi])S of the enemy were in 



\\\‘ fumed and fretted, unheard and tin- 
noted. and neither knew nor cared what was 
Roimt' ‘ni around us. ( )nr ship, we reali/.ed. 
was tinder increased s])ecd, and after a while 
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vve heard the deep roar of distant R'lins, Japan¬ 
ese, as we learned later. O’Brien, who was 
at Aj)pleton’s side, just lifted his head and 
said: 

“It’s beg'un!” 

Now the little break in machinery had 
been repaired, althouRii not to O’Brien’s 
satisfaction, lie begged to be taken with 
us. 

“Youse’ll need me, Mr. Ai)])leton; won’t 
you, ]\Ir. WAntworth?” he said earnestly. “Let 
me go.” 

But Appleton had decided once for all. 
Something in the look he gave O’Brien made 
me understand whv he ordered him to re- 
main. It made me quake a little for a mo¬ 
ment, but iVppleton called to me to take my 
place in the carrier of the machine, and the 
cpiaking was over. 

Just as we got tmder way the Alaska, which 
had wheeled into her ])lace in the line of 
action, let go one of her great guns, and as if 
impelled by its shock and roar, we rose swift¬ 
ly into the air. We were still practically un¬ 
noticed and unconsidered, though people 
ordinarily watch the rising of a balloon or any¬ 
thing like it, and we attracted no attention 
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from the Ollier sliijis. 'riu)>e aboard liad too 
iniieli on their minds to devcite any attention 
t(» the ex|)c-riment of a C()n])le of presinnahle 
f(»ols. d'he\' had a lipiit on liand, the result 
of which would he to te^^t the soundness of all 
tlu'oi ies connected with the fiyditino of men in 
iron slii])S. Onr experiment mi<^'ht do to talk 
ahont afterward. W-ithcr friend nor f(je 
thought of ns at all. \\\‘ Rave much thonpht, 
however, to the enemy. A shot from them 
would have lieen an unwelcome vasitor to ns 
just as w'e left the shi]v and we could not help 
knowing that at fna^t we were a fair mark, W'e 
rose (juickl}', once started, and then wavered 
and humy above the Ala>ka, not yet out (,)f 
range, and for the moment far from safe. 
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CHAPTER XVIIE 

APPLin'OX BECOMES “PRACTICAE.” 

Jt is not injustice to say of tlie Wild Goose 
that ininiecliately after her swift departure 
from the warshij:), though she carried two 
Caesars and their fortunes, she behaved in a 
most unpatriotic, not to say uncertain, man¬ 
ner. Something did not work well—I don’t 
remcml)er now just what it was—but it did not 
work, and tlic (lucstion was imminent for a 
second or two as to whether we should “seek 
the ether,” a proceeding wliich we had often 
alluded to in our conversations, or suddenlv 
dro]:) flatly or sideways, or any other way, into 
what I had been accustomed to describe in 
talks of antici])ation with Appleton, as “a 
watery grave.” .Appleton had hitherto re])lied 
to such allusions irrelevantly, though in a loud 
and resonant voice. Now we both thcnight a 
good deal, but said nothing about the ether 
or the water. TTic machinery yielded to Ap¬ 
pleton's coaxing at last, after a fashion, and 
just in time, and then the Wild Goose seemed 
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rather to seek tlie eoin])ani()iishi|) of the lic^ht 
eloii(k that were ho\'erir.R far alcove, than of 
the sharks whose fins were cutting the water 
helow. Onee nnder way we arose steadilv, 
surely and safely, and with all the propellers 
driving furiously at coinnicand. \\d' cheekeil 
our eonrse, I jud^Red, al^oiit a mile above the 
ocean. Then came the jirohleni, the first R:reat 
test, as to how jiracticall}* dirie^ihle we were 
under such conditions. W'e had an ainaziiycf 
amount of doubt about ourselves, and our 
feeliiiLt's of uncertainty were subse([uently 
justified, but, fortunately for civilization, not 
at that moment. \\\' rose .after <li])])in:L^' once 
or twice, and souk how floundered—thoueth 
floundered doesn't seem a nood word in de- 
scribiiyrf the way of e^ettiiye'' alone^ in the ujiper 
dejiths—on to the east\\aaah then steered to 
reach a position over the enenn's shi]rs, and 
faced what we had Iiopcal not to find—a push- 
iiiLf u])])er wind from the east. Could we o\'er- 
come it? W’e didn't Imow. and u]H)n the issue 
of a little fiifht, away u]) in tlie sk\a betweem 
lipmfied air. adajited to a use b\- the br.ain 
which (k)d has v;\vv\\ man, and the fieia'e air 
currents which (lod sends aianmd the world, 
depended a L;reat isstie. It was clear it was 
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in one way air ag'ainst air, but the fight was 
iine([ual. The vast ocean of air remained still 
barren of an idea. The air opposing it had 
been impregnated and turned into a force 
through the medium of man’s intelligence. 

Fluttering, pushing, almost at a standstill, 
far above the sea, hung the Wild Goose, a mile 
or two away from our own fleets upon the 
waters and seeking to attain just the position 
we wanted above the Slavs and Latins. It 
nosed and pushed and bustled, while we did 
all we could with all the forces at hand, but 
still the fierce wind from the east, fighting 
valorously against us as did the stars against 
Siscra, kept us high in the air between heaven 
and earth, hanging, to (juote the hack simile, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, though I hope that in 
Mahomet’s coffin has never been used such 
language as was used by us—yet we kept 
fumbling along toward the place we sought. 

It was wonderful, what lay beneath us, when 
we had dug our way against the n]^])er wind 
to a standstill above the fighting fleets, for the 
battle was on. \'erv beautiful was the scene. 
There lay upon the water the two navies, one 
to the east, the other to the west, rushing 
toward each other and, so great are the carry- 
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iiiR" powers (>f iiiodeni cannon, l)clclnne^ ffwlh 
Eliots wliich wrouxlU deadly inischicf \\l:cn the 
shij)s were yci niiics a])art. And all this under 
a sninnier sk\', with llie air l)l(n\iny;' well, t(»o 
^^•el! almost f(,)r ns in its ii])pcr de])ths, and tlie 
sun sliininR hriRhtly. AossiriLf arid 
heneath the radiance were the ships—hut what 
use is there in talkiniy ahnnt it? Overhead, 
far overlicad, hinpR tlie W'ild Tioose, laden 


with cxj'losives and tr\'inq' to reach tlie center 
of ()]ierations. l"pon tlie sea at one ])oint the 
Sla\' and Latin watclicd angrily and foucfht 
1 iravel\m\'ith nothony^h.t ()f .surrender, uninind- 
fiil still of two unknown and unsung' individ¬ 
uals who were ahout to dro]) thiipRs from 
above. In one of Macaulay’s ])oems he tells 
of the R'reat Twin brethren who assisted in 
some fiuht between the Romans and otlier 
Latins of the outlyincf provinces. Pshaw! 
Thev or an\- fitlui* twin brethren were l)Ut as 
ihistledov.'ii com])ared with ns up there in that 
throbbing; machine, scared Imt hojicfnl. 

Suddenly the ca^t \Nind fell. Maybe a 


waters]>out had sucked something down or 
lifted someth.inp' u]> awa\' oii in the wide occem 
of waters. S(anehow the nind fell and the 
Wdld (loose, slowly at first, crejjt into the face 
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of the current and eventually hung almost 
stationary over the opposing fleet. Then be¬ 
gan the trouble between Appleton and me, 
trouble entirely personal and meaning nothing 
save the wrangling between two fellows who 
loved each other, and who were working with 
every force of mind and nervous energy to¬ 
gether, life or death to ourselves being entire¬ 
ly out of mind. 

It had been arranged that Appleton, know¬ 
ing how to handle the air-machine—he was 
rather vain over it, I say it now again—rather 
vain—that Appleton should hold the machine 
above the object of attack and that I should be 
tlie aerial marksman whose business it would 
l)e to drop things accurately. 

Xow that we found ourselves hanging just 
where we vranted to be, namely, over one of 
the enemy's great warships, came the hurried 
debate, a debate as to tlie manner in which 
from a point a mile high in the air, a certain 
sul)stance called dynamite should be dropped 
most accurately upon a ship floating on the 
water directly bclov;. 

For such fame and reputation as may come 
to a man who has devised the best wav of 
dropping dynamite, and steering it straight 
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downward. I want, al this jH.ini. to put in an 
cariK'st rladm. Apj'k'loii is all ripht in his waw 
of course: lie iuvenled llu> lifting tliinpa hut it 
was 1, 1 who am wriiincf lids slor\', who de- 
\'ise<l tlie cfim which shot with uo nonsense 
alu)ut trajectories, and tlic cftin which alwa\-s 
hits its mark mdess thwre was ^a)me fatill in 
the litiman adminp’. Wdiile we had keen artfu- 
incf 1 had keen aiininp. and Aj)pleton h:id keen 
examiiiiipcf with his Lfiass what lay dii'ectl}' ke- 
neath us cm the water, lie stoj)i)ed all talk¬ 
ing k\' (juic’tly sa\'iny that our marlv: was the 
Russian dapsliip, the Russian Admiiad keiny; 
e\'identl\- in stijuantc' ('()mm:md (if the enyaye- 
inent then yoiny on. kit ween the tlec'ts of the 
w< >rld. 


“Idle time lias come,” sai(l \j)pleton. 
d'he kiy pun of this warship ('f the sj^y was 
a siiupk' ihinp. It was kut a h'>le in the k()t- 
tom of the carrier, a sort o! :i trap-door, tliiaw 
feet s(]uare, which ttuned hack on hinpcs. 
And we had a sort of ])lummet arrangement 
in\wnted, ris alre.'aly intimatc‘<l, ky me, in 
which 1 look preal jtride. It wa.s only a 
slender rod of lead, with reau' and fore siplils 
upon it, and it locatetl a p(iint k(.-l()W to a nice- 
tw We lump iluis, lar ak()\e the ( zar, and 
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Appleton managed the craft, moving here and 
there as I called out to him. Then, finally, I 
got what seemed a reasonal)ly good aim and 
dropped one of the great charges of explosive. 

Wc watched the descent of the mass with all 
anxiety and there came to me, a little later, a 
sensation of astonishment and deep disgust 
commingled. For what I saw was this: The 
thing rushed downward until it disapj^eared 
from sight and then, close beside the Czar, 
rose a vast mountain of snow! I knew what 
had occurred. I had missed the ironclad, but 
the impact ui)on the water of the mass 
dropped from a height so great had been such 
that the dynamite had exploded as if hurled 
downward upon a field of iron. The moun¬ 
tain of snow was but the water of the Atlantic 
torn into a feathery mass and thrown into all 
directions. For a minute the Czar was in- 
visil)le. Then the snow mountain disappeared 
and the ironclad was riding the ocean still; 
but tossing as if upon a tidal wave. 

I was enraged. Something of what men 
have called the lust of battle seemed to come 
upon me. I must strike the Czar, and there 
were not too imany packages of the dynamite 
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1 1 was an^ry wiili .\|)])]eton, un- 

ia‘as( )nal >]\'. 

“\\ liv don't you stead)' licrr" I la^arcd. 
“\\d\y don't you .sliow that y(»u can nianay^c 
)-our own craft? ^^M^ve notliiniL;' to hray 
ad)out!” 

A]y)]cton—not Mainahlc at all—was hu¬ 
miliated dee])])’. “I'll tr\’ to do better next 
time," he said, und I seized another ])ac]':aLte 
of d)’namitc, adjusted it, and ]u*e])aj‘ed for 
another c<ast. d'he siyht was taken a^rfain and 
the terrible thiniL:' <lro])])cd. 

A\'h.at ha])])rned then chaiyifed what will be 
the store of all wars of the future, ^\■t I can 
tell little of it. d'here was the mountain of 
snow a;^ain; tlnat was a.lb Ihit when it dis- 
appearc'd there was no C'zar ridinp- the waters 
of the Atlantic ( tcean. 

1 was wild: “ 1 )ri\’e hi'i* ah.ead I" I slmuti'd, 
‘d )ri\'e her (iver that bip ^hi]) to the lett I " an<l 
he did a,s I dennanded. Ayau’n there' wa< the 
stead\ iny and aiminp’, ayain the <rmc]iarye au<l 
a repetition of tln‘ awful trayedy below. 1 
was mad a.'^ an)’ ller.seker. Appleton ttirne<l 
to me ewc'iledl)': 

“W hat shall we dji.’' Look' out for our llay- 
shi|) and see what the)’ are doiny below therel" 


I 

i 
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We looked tlirotisrii our classes and saw 
what made our liearts l)eat wildlv and made 
us shout top^ethcr. Xo longer came wlhtc 
puffs of smoke from any of the army of iron 
monsters. Instead there was a flutter of white 
flags to the east and a, to us, soundless con¬ 
centration of the navies wliich we guessed 
meant not further Ijiattle, but surrender, sur¬ 
render partly, it may be, because of the liavoc 
wrought by the Anglo-American and Ja])an- 
ese fleets upon the enemy, l)ut chiefly because 
of this dreadful creature of the skies. The bat¬ 
tle upon the seas was ended. Our shot liad 
thrown everything into confusion by demol¬ 
ishing the enemy’s flagshi]), to say nothing of 
our second victim, and I looked across the 
narrow space into Appleton's face. Its ex- 
jmession was inscrutable. I inferred that he 
was as puzzled regarding my own look for he 
remarked, aproj^os of nothing: 'A\dual is the 
matter, old man?” and a moment later ex¬ 
claimed: must get down.” 

had accomplished our mission; we felt 
in our hearts that we were the only people of 
prominence existing, and the next thing was 
to get back to glory and the Alaska. \\A 
prepared to descend in one of those long 
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qraccfii] sweeps, ]n\{ when we started tu de 
scend the long graccfnl swee)) somehow dis¬ 
appeared from tile praeiieal work of mv friend 
Appleton, who, I still insist, is a good engi¬ 
neer. Something liad given way again and 
this time seriou>]y. [ don't know wdiat the 
matter was; 1 didn't know then, hiit it was 
})lain that we were in desjx'rate straits. I only 
know now that the thing (>f the air, tlic terri¬ 
ble W lid (loose, did not come down in anv 
graceful swec]) at all; 1 know that the men 
upon it felt themselves going suddenlx' to 
their doom and I mean a doom with a hig 1). 
I'herc was a little power left somewhere 
among the parts of the machinery; some ])ro- 
pelhjr was still whirling in a wagne aia! kind!}’ 
he]])ing hut weak way, and 1, wondering what 
Appleton was thinking about, was painfully 
aware that we were slijiping down the air 
bank into the Atlantic ( )cean. I’ersonally 
1 felt, considering the slant we had, that the 
\\ ild (loose wotild, before it stop])ed, burrow 
its nose in anumg some mermaids with sea 
dowers in their h.air, and tlieii dive deeper and 
lie ‘-till in tlie mush oi rotting galleons lost 
centuries ago. Something gave way again, 
and we -lanted less ami finally shot d(jwn into 
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the sea with a vigor which was wonderful. 

The details of this disaster are scant in niy 

mind. I remcml)er that an admirable thing 

devised and managed, up to a certain point, 

by two good Americans dived and tliat one 

Mr. Appleton and I leaped away as the thing 

pierced the ocean; and, our eccentricity and 

uncertainty having been observed from the 

Alaska and not only observed but construed 

correctiv as to what it meant, that almost as 
^ - 

soon as we had leaped and gone under and 
then come gasping to the surface a boat 
reached us and we were taken aboard and 
hurried to the warship. I remember that our 
clothes fitted us with too exceeding closeness 
and that, hel])less and wet, with these clinging 
garments upon us, with our hair hanging lank 
and flat beside our faces, and with our two 
selves badly scared and out of breath and 
wondering what we had done, and the Wild 
Goose resting on the ocean’s door—I remem¬ 
ber that as we came uj), still dripping, from the 
boat to the deck, there wasn’t any discipline 
upon the ship of war Alaska, that is, for the 
moment. I think the officers were even worse 
than the men. They came tumbling toward 
us in a lump and the language they used— 
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well, il was sucli as follows ii>o to other fol¬ 
lows who arc ihon^ht to ha\o done a ifood 
thini^. 

1 was snr]>ri>od at A])])lolon. W’o had h^st 
the Wdld (loose. \\\‘ were half d.rowned, shat¬ 
tered in neiwe, and did not, e\en now, know 
what liad really ha])|)cncd on tlie waters about 
us. and yet that arroe^aiU inventor ])nt on as 
many airs, as he olainhered over the rail and 
braced ham self u])|)o>ite me on the deck, as it 
he were the admiral of all tlie lleet. As for 
me, I will say that, imitating, as a i^'ood sub¬ 
ordinate shottld, the mtiimer of my sujierior, 
I assumed at once, though wet and cedd and 
shaken, a proud and hanpiity air. somewdiat 
marred by my inclination to latip'h when 1 saw 
Odh'ien amont;' the throiyt; ])ressiip^- toward 
tis and pi\'inif vent to tlie shrid whoo]) of 
South llalsted Street. Ilowever. we dad very 
well, and Ap])leton certainly maintained the 
manner of one of those y^eiuleinen to whom 
tlie Romans were accustomed to e;ive a tri- 
um])h. and who rode down the Roman streets 
with loaves about his he<id, and a lot of ])ris(jn- 
ers and pltinder tailing' after him. 

I was taken to my ctibin and efot into cletm 
clothes, as did A])pleton. and later 1 met the 
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ofilcers of the Alaska. 1 was affable, simply 
affable, that was all there was to it. I ought 
to have been kicked from one end of that 
battle-stained ship to the other because of my 
patronizing demeanor. Appleton was too 
earnest to be foolish, but the calm and lordly 
manner in which I talked with those officers, 
commenting upon the weather or whether 
they thought Smith's latest book better than 
that of Jones, or what they guessed would be 
the result of the coming election in the Four¬ 
teenth Congressional District of Iowa—the 
manner in which I did that I shall always think 
was fine. There wasn't an officer on board the 
Alaska who had not an earnest and whole¬ 
some desire to get me out somewhere and lick 
me, and there wasn't an officer on l:)oard the 
Alaska who wasn't justified in this impulse 
l)ecause of the cpiiet, but almost dcmigodly 
way I had assumed. I have been informed 
since, confidentially, by certain officers of the 
shi]L that I escaped by only a hair's breadth, 
and I have been equally confidential in telling 
them that, even in my own opinion, the slay¬ 
ing would have been justifiable. 

Meanwhile Appleton and the captain were 
conferring in the cabin, and there was much 
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sii^naliiiR between tlie admirals of the lleets. 
An hour later a boat was lowered and A])])le- 
ton and the eaptain of the Alaska went away 
to a eonference of commanders on board the 
Axinerican llaifshij). 

1 thonL;lu (jf Helen l)aRi;'art, as I looked 
after Appleton. “1 le has become 'practical,' ” 
I said, under my breath, addressing’ myself, 
for want of a better listener. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Before morning Ap])leton and I had 
learned, and taken to lieart, what had hap¬ 
pened on the water while we were hovering 
above the fighting fleets. 

Wc missed some faces from among our 
naval comrades and associates. A shell had 
struck the Alaska, killing and wounding ofti- 
cers and men, and there was a great hole 
where the missile had torn its way through 
wood and iron. There were wounded men 
below and dead to be buried in the sea. 

As we slowly regained a normal condition 
of mind, we realized that in our shaking, 
quivering sky machine we had simply given 
the last stroke to a series of l)lows by which 
the enemy had been disastrously and com¬ 
pletely defeated and about reduced to uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. WTien our shot dropped 
from above, sinking their flagship, their losses 
had already been apixflling, and our second 
charge had sunk the finest Italian ship afloat. 
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Thij i^rcat g'uns and dynainitc lu1)cs of the 
Americans and lAy<;lish liad alreadv sunk 
many a gallant cruiser and kattleship. Others 
had limped away to the rear of their lines, dis¬ 
abled or sinking. Thousands of lives had been 
\’ielded u]) there that day on both sides— 
brave men's lives, all. The I\ussian Admiral 
had been, as we had surmised, in sui)reme 
command, and our i)lay in the game came just 
in time, not only sinking the llagshij), btit in¬ 
terfering with the rally of its forces. There 
must have been a panic among the French, 
Italians and Ivttssians, Attstrians and all in the 
great lleet. Anyway, they struck their llags 
and llew the emblem of submission, and so 
the end came, and the details, to the last item, 
all the world knows. 

Ottr e}'es ()i)ened wide as we heard for the 
first time the now oft repeated story of the 
fight, k'sjieciall}' were we delighted over the 
])luck of tlie Jaj)anese. Their bold rettirn of 
the fire of the enemv, wlien thev were sttdden- 
Iv attaeked on their way to meet us, tickled 
otir whole lleet. Anyone else wotild have 
run away, btit not the Ja])S. That they simply 
ttirned and fotight until we came tij) with them 
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was something which endeared them at once 
and forever to the Anglo-American navy. 

We were told, too, that there was good 
prospect for a struggle to come as nothing 
had been seen of the formidable German 
fleet, the one from which the most of a fight 
was expected, and the admiral of which, we 
had believed, would command the enemy. It 
is a matter of history now, how the German 
Admiral did not arrive in time, and how he was 
forestalled by the Russians and French, 
backed up by their allies. We were, of course, 
ignorant of the real situation but we expected 
battle with the Germans at once, and every 
effort was put forth by our forees to give the 
German Admiral a reeeption fitting sueh a dis¬ 
tinguished and self-satisfied eommander. 

We had, now, a new im])ression of our com¬ 
bined navies, and the enemies' fleets. W'hilc 
we had been wavering up and slanting down, 
and struggling for our lives on the WTld 
Gioose, we had eaught views which remained, 
instantaneous pictures, imprinted on the mind 
forever. Jt was like a great city upon the 
water, stretching away for miles, that gigantic 
collection of shi])s. The Ihiglish navy alone 
was so immense simply measured by the space 
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it covered, as to bewilder its. d'be American 
l1eel sliowed ^troiie;- and i^reat wlien alone on 
the seas, and was an im])res>i\e sii^lil. ])nt l)e- 
side llie tremendous oatliering- of (ireat r>rit- 
aiiTs sea forces, it looked small. In mere num¬ 
bers the Ani^lo-American ileet bad been over- 
po\verii\e;' before tbe li^ht, and now, when .^o 
man\' of the enemies' sliiiw bad been added 
by coiKjnest, tbe Armada was sticb as the 
world bad ne\*er seen before, m^r e\'en (b’eamed 
of. 

Wdien darkness fell over tbe waters on tbe 
ni;L;bt after tin' battle tbe Ala>ka was one of 
this immense com])an\’ of threat iiam sea mon¬ 
sters on which there was little rest. Durini; 
tbe nit^bt, our wounded baviny been trans¬ 
ferred to tbe bos])ital ‘>bi]) and our dead ba\'- 
inif been .e^ixen a sailor’^ burial, we i^'ol under 
wax' and xxben mornini;' broke our sbi]) xxas 
one of a loiyq' line, far out r)n the <eas. makinix 
a xvide detour to as>ist in closing; in on tbe 
( iermans. \\A saxv ncHbintf of the actual 
o|)eTati<')ns ])y xvbicb tbe p'reat (lerman licet 
was brou.Lfbt to terms. W’e xvere too far on 
tbe outc'T rim of tbe x'ictorious line>. It xxas 
a forey^one conclusion, boxx'exa'i*. Xotbiny 
cotild withstand the forces yatbered under tbe 
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.Viit^'Io-Anicrican and Japanese banners tliere 
in the East Atlantic. \\A were so sure of the 
result that it was not even a matter of discus¬ 
sion, and no one was surprised when, early on 
the followini:^ morning, the German surrender 
was announced. 

\\A imagined, even then, the rage of the 
German Emperor, over the jealous haste of 
his allies, and the balking of his plans, 1 have 
often thought since that it was all as if well 
])lanned for the tiltimate unity and glory of 
our raee. The Germans accepted the situa¬ 
tion with commendable perspicacity and self- 
control. The event of that day taught a last¬ 
ing lesson. Germany began to see where her 
true interest lay and where was her place in 
the affairs of mankind according to her ethical 
relations and her traditions. The first steps 
she took toward Anglo-Saxon solidaritv were 
through the bitter ashes of defeat, but thev led 

o 

toward the paths of wisdom and the calm 
hei gilts of peace at last. 

It is strange how little one mav know of 
great events when they are jiassing near, even 
under one’s eyes. i\luch of what we saw on 
those last days in Euro])ean waters we had to 
interpret by the light of future developments. 
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'('he (lays passed, and we led the laz\' life of 
the iKMiieward hound. A wai>hi|) after a hat- 
tie, espeeiallx' after war disei])line is relaxed, 
teems with talk and story and Lfossi]) as fair]\' 
as docs a clnh. h'\'er\'onc has somethin^;' to 
tell and e\’eryone has time to listen. 

()iir officers had man}’ a confah of starr\' 
nip'lus and on lonc^, uneventful da\’s, and Aj)- 
pleton was hy far the most thotip'htful man 
on hoard the Alaska, lie hore hi> honors 
with manly modesty: wa^^ frank and o])en in 
explan<ations of his \'iews as to the ontcome 
of mechanical (kwices in war hut luwer Rave 
an inkliipR of the secret of the Wild (loose. 
1'hat remains his own, shared ah me with me. 
to this da}'. 

W’e were oiten (jnestioiied concerninR the 
details of the fipht as we .^aw it. ( )f conr>e 
no (me e\'er before had such a chance foi' a 
hirdse}'e view of :i battle, and ecpiall}', of 
course, no one who had such a point of \ iew 
could c\'er, under such circumstances, ha\'e 
sc'cn an}'thinR definite!}'. W'e had seen soine- 
thiiiR, thouRh, an(l knew what we were talk- 
iuRahotit, and when we said tluat what we saw 
^^•as Rronps C)f dark sj)ots IxiiiR on the water 
beneath tis, and told how like to}' Xoah's arks 
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the great ships looked when we were so far 
above the water, there was a general laugh 
of incredulity. It seemed too much to believe, 
just the plain truth. 

One day when we were spinning yarns on 
deck Appleton asked junior lieutenant, Gar- 
rity: '‘Adiat was that chase we saw the be¬ 
ginning of, toward the end of the fight the 
other day?” 

''Yes,” I chimed in, "I have thought of that 
a dozen times! What yacht was that skipping 
away, with a fast cruiser after it? No one 
seemed to pay any attention to the chase— 
we ourselves didn’t, after the first moment. 
We had other matters to attend to.” 

“So did we,” said Garrity, "but that yacht 
you saw running away was ‘The Gauntlet’ or 
the ‘Gore-Gulpcr,’ as some prefer to call the 
craft.” 

“Oh!” said Appleton, a great light breaking 
in on him, and “Oh!” said I, and we all 
laughed together. 

The yacht Gauntlet had been chartered by 
a syndicate of two or three sensational news¬ 
papers of the class run shrewdly to skim the 
cream from the sea we call the masses, news¬ 
papers necessarily on the frothy and generally 
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wroniX side, hnt willi |)lenly of nione\' and 
eneri^y. The Gauntlet was well e(|ui])])ed. 
ddie “Commissioner," as thev called the news 


]>a])er man in charc;e of the Ifoat, and the 
i^rouj) of rcj^orters who accompanied him 
liad done some exccedinytly clever work in the 
literarv world and was a ri<jin tj'ood fellow. 

V t 7 4 1 

d hrouyth the pay^'es of his hocdcs and maga¬ 
zine stories he had posed somewliat as a man 
of blood and iron and his hat had becamie a 
Iritle tic^ht. lie ^vas most bloo'l thirst}- in hi> 
newsj^aper dispatches now. and so it came 
that thront^hont the tleet the name (lannt’et 
had been dr(>p])ed and the \acln was cfeiur- 
ally alluded to as tlie “Gore-( inlper." She 
was certainh' a fast wachl and wlnte\'er ma\- 

m w wf 

ha\'e been the seamanlike or nn>eamanlike 
([ualities of the ])opular writer, the hired ca])- 
lain arid crew were sea-dot^s C(|nal to an emer- 
i:encv and the vacht was as stanncli as she 

i. 1 ^ 

was fast, ddie commander-in-chiLf or “Com- 
mis>ioner" of the Gauntlet had looked uj^oii 
the Whid (G'lose and tipon .\])])ielon and me 
with contemi)t from the b'epinnin;;'. d'lie fact 
of our presence ni)on one of the warshi])S had 
been barel\' mentioned, with some snj)ercil 
iotis comment, in one (G his dis])aiches, and it 
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may be that there is a shadow of prejudice 
what 1 say. I think not, thoiigdi. 

Then Garrity told us the story of the begin¬ 
ning of the wild flight of the Gauntlet—a 
story, as has since appeared, without an end¬ 
ing. As Garrity went along with it we were 
able to supplement the tale, from our brief 
observations, at least so far as the beginning 
of the race was concerned. 

Hovering about the fleet during the pro¬ 
gress of the fight and keeping, with much dis¬ 
cretion and good sense out of the varying lines 
of fire, the Gauntlet seemed to be getting most 
valualfle information of the sort to enable a 
grand description of a grand sea fight. This 
was her enviable condition up to a certain 
time. Then suddenlv out from the mass of 
warships to the far left darted a small cruiser 
which evidently regarded the Gauntlet as its 
particular prey. Of course it was infamous 
and a shame that a fast yacht carrying gentle¬ 
men of large brains, whose mission it was to 
tell such a story of a sea fight as had never 
been written on sea or land before, should be 
chased by a beastly warship with guns poking 
out threateningly. However, let it be said 
of the great representatives of unreliable 
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jdiinialiMn llial luU for an instant did tlicv 
lose tlicir sc]A|)os.>cs>i(ai. ddic (lamulct turned 
and lied, lied fa<t and far, and tlie fast cruiser 
followed. The lU'iine of this cruiser, a Sjain- 
iard, Garrity declared, was the Polo y Pariiehe 
Jh)in el Santa Rosahelle. 

Away they went, strai.yht for the northca.^t. 
far, far from scenes of battle and <lisaster. 
h'roin our wasl lieiyht in the Whdd Goose \\e 
cottld note tlieni well, ddie GatnUlet fairly 
dew, htit theii sa did the Santa Rosahelle and 
the distance between them seemed to neither 
increase nor decrease until the\’ sli])]Kal from 


si.ethl. 

.\^ a matter of fact, both vessels were [)icked 
up by a warrant American erniser a waaA 
later, the Rosahelle still in pnrstiit of the 
Gann [let, while sloshiiyy abotit in the Pay of 
Phind\'; bttl this story is not acce])ted b\’ a 
layq'c prop()rtion of the seafarine:' world. 

As time j)assed, loncf after r)!!!* \-o}a^e^e was 
ended, straipe^c talcs came filterine^ up from 
sca])(U't towns of what had been seen by 
veracious sailor men in wariotis ])ortions of the 
scw'cn seas, ddtey all tended to one end; that 
somewhere there was dread di^dit and fierce 
pursuit by two mcjdern craft of modern size. 
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From all kinds of reliable seamen of all nation¬ 
alities the stories came and from various seas 
and ports. The crew of some sardine fishing 
boat of the Mediterranean would see passing 
them in the night, first a craft resembling the 
Gauntlet and next the one recognized as the 
Santa Rosabelle. Then the honest French fish¬ 
ermen would cross themselves and wonder 
what it meant, and tell the story in Lyons and 
ifarseilles. Next some Norwegian captain 
would report that, off Iceland, just in the trail 
of the black water across which danced to first 
discovery of America Red Eric and his cock¬ 
leshells, beneath the shadow over the sea from 
hills where the Norns sit knitting things—he 
had seen, slipping along, the Gauntlet with 
the Santa Rosabelle just out of range behind. 
Again some desperate adventurer, seeking the 
South Pole, would report that in latitude 
mighty near the end, and in longitude almost 
nothing, across a great open sea which he 
couldn’t reach because his ship was locked in 
and his sledge dogs dead and his crew down 
with scurvy, he saw, through the frosty mist, 
what seemed to be a flight and a pursuit, and 
he descriljed the vessels and what excellent 
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time they were niakine^ in the distant open 
water while the sea lions yelped. 

1 hen from laz\' latitudes, where the women 
don't wear nuteh and tlie men wear less, where 
the heachcomher has a family of forty and 
makes his efrandeliildren do all the work, there 
would come, and still come, tales of this ever¬ 
lasting chase, with tlie Santa Rosabelle ever 
on the (Gauntlet's water trail. Or, it may he, 
that some trami) steamer, skirting the Sargos- 
sa Sea in some trade adventure, reports that. 
awa\- off among the weeds of tlie wa\'eless 
ocean, its lool^otit discovered a pair of craft, 
onr‘ evidently in pnrsiiii of the other, which 
ctU through the mass (jf vegetation as thottgh 
it were htU skim milk, and so passed ottt of 
view. 

I don’t know what to think of the story my¬ 
self. I'm becoming impressed. I'm getting in¬ 
clined to ha\'e an interest in it and am making 
no tdo^cjltite assertions. All I know abotit the 
chase is that 1 saw the start. 

Other incidents tis grote>([tie, <among the 
mail}' tiaagic.al, were told of the great sea fray, 
and tliere was iniic;] o\'eillow of spirits among 
the conc[uerors hoinewaard l)Ound. So must 
have l)een ruggedly joyous the (Greeks sailing 
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I)ack from Salamis, the men of Drake turning 
reluctantly from the Hanks of the storm-driven 
Armada, or those sailing homeward from Tra¬ 
falgar. And, looking at the sun-browned 
sailors I thought of how they would ‘'make 
Rome liowl” as did the sailors fresh from Ac- 
tium, only it would not be Rome literally 
where would occur the blithesome “howding" 
this time, but Liverpool and London, and 
New York and Chicago, and Tokio and Yo- 
kohoma and a thousand other cities, coast and 
inland. It w^as a buoyant company on every 
ship, but there w^as thought among the offi¬ 
cers. Did they foresee the time wdien, possi¬ 
bly, their occupation w’ould be gone? 
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CIIAPH’R XX. 

THE AXGIJ )-SAXUX UNION. 

Tlic world was in perplcxitw The war had 
])ractically ended and llie Ani^io-Saxon was 
now doniinalin <4 the world. All was hesi- 
lanev and a])])reliension and the p^reater minds 
of all the nations eivilized were active to seize 
or s:t\'e. Dnt there came no ^ras])ini 4 in the 
me(]i:cval wav; broader thon<dUs. ('hiaUtian 
thoni^hts, R'reater comprehension in the mind 
(jf the human beini 4 , all tended toward the 
making of what was best. There was no 
startling; new* alignment of the boundaries be¬ 
tween countries. The map-maker, in chan^'- 
iuM his ma])S. had only to j)ut a dot here and 
there upon his islands of the seas and u[)on his 
continents—dots insit^niificant, Init rej)resent- 
int 4 so many (libraltars, and indicatini^ 
mediate coining: ifovermnent of the criobe. 
This wtis d(jne swiftly, thoue^h only after a 
hurriedly convened and, in one sense, forced 
('onyoTss of the threat powers. 

Xever w'cre neeiotiations m.ore ])rei 4 naut for 
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the future; never came together statesmen 
more keen of edge and arrogant or hopeful, 
as the case might be; never before had the 
assembled politicians or the men of war who 
were representatives, faced a problem the 
e([iiations of which were so indefinite. That 
the Anglo-American alliance would now be 
extended to become comprehensively Anglo- 
Saxon was understood bv all, but under what 
conditions? There were other problems to be 
considered as well. 

The Congress met in Amsterdam. Geneva 
was first suggested, as a matter of habit, but 
this was a gathering where salt sea winds 
should be felt and an atmosphere of intel¬ 
lectual freedom and practicality. There has 
been a flavor of freedom and practicality in 
the Low Countries since long before Alva 
learned how keen were Dutch l^lades and how 
deep Dutch water. 

The deliberations of the Congress were 
earnest and long-continued. There were, 
speaking broadly, arrayed on one side Great 
Hritain and her dependencies, the United 
States, Germany—allowed—Japan, the Neth¬ 
erlands, Norway and Sweden and Denmark. 
In opposition and in com])aratively submis- 
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.siVC oi)i)ositir)n, were arrayed I^rance and 
Spain and rorini^'al and Jtal\' and Russia an<] 
Austria, and—at heart—most of the repiil)lics 
()f Sontli America. lAacial and reli^n’ous in¬ 
stincts had full sway in the convention. It is 
hut justice to say that the lately successful in 
war were more than indulywmt in the (jiiality 
of demands made, much discussed and ulti¬ 
mately enforced in the convention. 

The comjuerors said, ‘A\T‘ are the comjner- 
ors. Ri£;iit1y or wremyd)', we consider our- 
seh'es the a])])roved of Provi<lence in (lirectinsf 
most of the affairs of the world, and we i)ro- 
])('se. for the present, to direct them. \\T‘ d<' 
not intend tn take yotir territory, hut we do 
intend to estaldish our atnhority as para¬ 
mount. and centtnics may pass ])efore you 
ayuain acquire the jxvsition yoti lately held rela- 
ti\-el}'. e\-cn if \-ou develo]) a different ywowth. 
\\T‘ l)elie\'e that we are the ]:)eo])le mo^t 
ada])ted for the ]) 0 ])ulation of new lands and 
])ropose to act in accordance with this idea. 
\\\‘ ludd. for instance, that the develo])ment of 
Africa, the new continent, to he ci\alized is best 
in our hands, and we ])ic‘fer that as it is t^n'adn 
: 11)' ])C)])iilated in its richer portions hy the 
Ifuropean oxerllow. that o\-erilow shall not he 
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Latin. The French, Spanish and Portuguese 
occupancy of that continent must cease with 
tlie signing of this contract. We have fancies 
about the idea of a railroad which shall run 
from Alexandria to Ca])c Town. The adminis¬ 
tration of the long neglected continent has 
passed from your hands entirely as one of the 
results of the late encounter. This is under¬ 
stood between the Americans and Britons, 
and the details are left to Great Britain and her 
Furopean colleagues in the Congress. As to 
other fields, America, with her millions and 
millions of unoccupied square miles, demands 
at this time no land which she has not already 
taken. She has territory enough, a roadway 
around the world, and offers a home and more 
to all of her kind who may come. No longer, 
though, will she allow the addition to her pop¬ 
ulation of ignorant, helpless millions, hope¬ 
lessly pauperized, alien in race, language and 
affiliations. There is room for the 11 tin and 
Latin steerage loads in South America, where 
there is a continent not yet half conquered 
from nature, and where the immigrants may 
become pioneers and men instead of parasites 
and dependents. The immigration laws of the 
United States will henceforth be distinctly par- 
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lial, Tlierc will be an exercise of the law of 
inii^ht. none tlie less, will it he one of self- 
])reservation. 

1'o the Russian re{)resentative, to the Slaw 
])aflle(] aiLfain as has ha])|)ene(l to him so often 
within the later centuries, a tone was ahopte'l 
e\’en more distinct: “\h)U may he the cominy 
force in the history (jf the world," it was said, 
“hut your time has not yet come. \\\^ propose 
to Itold the Ros])horus, ])ropose to say what 
shi])s \-ou nia}’ for the next ten \’ears huild in 
the Rlack Sea or at any of your lately y,'ained 
Asiatic ports. You must waiit.” 

Idiere was protest, hut it was vain, for wh:it 
ari^'ument could l)e made hy a cfroup with no 
enicicnt navies ])eliind it to a tyroup controll- 
inc>- the warshi])s of the world? 4'Iiere was lit 
tie disappointment, tliouifh, for the terms weia* 
better tlian tite defeated nations liad reason to 
exj)ect. They conj^rattilaled themseh’es tliat 
there was, at most, slight disinemherinent of 
territory. W liat did the new ])ossessions 
matter? ()nl\' the Rns>ian chafed. 

(Germany was tlie nation whicli liad most 
cause for satisfaction. Xe\ er l)efore in hi>t()ry 
had racial recoitnition stood a people in such 
stead. 1'liere was little of the militarv swai;- 
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ger about the German representative who 
came to take what he could get, and take it 
gladly, a new attitude, it was remarked, in the 
conduct of recent German affairs. Hard 
would it have been—and even the “War Lord” 
recoernized it now—had Germanv been left to 
her fate, to be crushed gradually between the 
Slav and Latin on either side of her. But she 
was given a place among the Anglo-Saxons. 
The prodigal was admitted to the house, but 
the fatted calf was as well as ever the next 
morning. Even thus, it was well for the Ger¬ 
man. It seemed as if the old gods Thor and 
Woden, who had their birth where groups of 
skin-clad men, awaiting Caesar, talked to¬ 
gether in the glades of green German forests, 
had arisen to direct the affairs of Germany and 
force her into her rightful place among the 
nations. 

But in the debates of the Congress, when 
shrewd and patriotic men representing the 
vanquished were striving eloquently for better 
terms, came to the surface speculations which 
were more than interesting. “Can you hold 
what you have won?’’ passionately declaimed 
the representative of France. “Did your vie- 
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tnry really come the water, or from the 

sky? And who can monopolize the skies!" 

All reeo<4nize(h at heart, that his point was 
well taken. "Fhe statesmen and thinkers of the 
world were puzzliiy <4 over the problem of 
whether or not human intellii^ence had newly 
devised such means for ntilizini^ existeiu 
forces that former methods of warfare must 
be soon abandoned. In such event all the 
navies of the world were but costly thintts to 
be done awav with; all the fortresses in the 
world were btit as the mud jdcs built bv 
children, and throtipi-hout the civilized world 
the ifreatest scientists and inventors were at 
work to determine whether or not what A])- 
])leton had aeeom])lished clumsily could be 
done attain elsewhere 1)\' Ih'enchman or Rus¬ 
sian or Italian up to the same dett'fce of ac¬ 
complishment, ov even l)etter. Shotild the blue 
seas in all the ftiture be traversed only b}' pas- 
seiytter and merchant craft? Sluuild there be 
no slronit'holds defendini;' the cities and 

the military hiethwaws of the nati('>ns, and 

which nation would ha\e advantaifc in stich 
case? d'hat was the problem. It is the prob¬ 
lem \ et, thoui;h, in m\' opinion, nearly soK'ed. 

The Conttress reached jK'aceable conclusion. 
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It had no alternative. As l^etween England 
and the United States, they had friendly prob¬ 
lems of their own. The spirit of their original 
alliance was maintained. 
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TIll^: FRAIRli- AGAIN. 


1'lic bees were luiniiniiiLT. I but know of it 
tliat the bees were luimniin <4 and that I was 
wonderinc;- ^■aL,olely whether they liked l)Ctter 
tlic red or the w liile clo\ er. Xltere I sat aR’ain 
in an easy cliair u])on the little poreh of the 
biiildiiyef on the prairie w hence went the Wdld 
Goose to its OiR'lit abo\’e the blue eastern 
Atlantic atid to its rest in the Ix^ttoin of the 
oceati there. ( ho])e it rests, as it deserves, 
u[)on the crutnbliipR- ])attieinents of sotne for¬ 
tress of the lost continent, Atlantis. 

That day I was thinking; of little sa\ e that I 
was very cotnfiu'table, that my cii^'ar was ifood, 
and that a ])rorninent olTicial of the Gnited 
States SiiLfiial Seiwice was <at wf)rk inside the 
old shed under the direction of a man nanus! 
A])])leton, with half a hundj-csl men assistinq' 
him, inclndin_R' his immediate clerks, drau^R'hts- 
men, and iLfc'iic'ral helpers, with some of the 
cleverest youipR' men of the army and navy. 
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That was the situation inside, and I, sorrow¬ 
ing- for Appleton, was loafing outside. I, at 
least, was not under stress of labor and disci¬ 
pline to the extent that he was, though, cor¬ 
respondingly and properly, I was not the re¬ 
cipient of such favors as came to him. When 
the United States government ordered the 
new engine of destruction, which has already 
lieen named ''The A'alkyr,” Appleton had 
chosen as his working place our old site on the 
prairie wost of Chicago, and there the officers 
and men of the signal corps and the expert 
civilians engaged on the work were busy. 

What the Valkyr could do when completed 
upon the lines laid out was now a matter of 
confidence to all of us. Appleton himself ad¬ 
mitted, grumblingly, that he thought it was 
about right. Take the group of us there to¬ 
gether and we felt and, furthermore we knew, 
that we were building a stanch and diri gil>le 
machine which, under ordinarv circumstances, 
could and would carry up into the air a great 
load and drop portions of that load at any 
time, and, we felt confident, at any place, so 
sure were we of the means of steering the 
queer machine satisfactorily. We were the 
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niccliaiiically celestial, and felt that we- domi 
nated or soon should dominate the terrestrial. 

1 hat is the sort of ])eo|)le we were in the 
huildiny^ on the ])rairie heside the streann 
which, in inidsinmner, when it isn’t too low, 
has a sort of “I'low (fentl}' Sweet .\fton” way 
to it until it Rets into the stream \\hich seeks 
more swiftly and less (luietly tlie way {n the 
iMississij^pi, though, in j^assiiiR, I imay remark 
that neither stream would hy it> noise tiwaken 
the liRhtest sleeper. 

W hat had hai)pened titter the Rretit battle 
and the general adjudictitiMu follow iiiR fori'e 
of arms? XothinR. The ntitions htid settled 
down, tis farmers do, tifter the termination of 
ti Lawsuit determining boumLaiw lines. Thc're 
had been ti settlement from which, for Tour, 
there could ])e no a])])eal tmd now the o!>iect 
of the rtices wtis Rrr)wth in numbers tmd in 
power, ddiere had come one of the bretithiiiR- 
]Taccs in hist(.)ry. 

.\s for me. 1 was not thinkinR of such 
tliiuRs. My reilections. when thev wtmdei'Cfl 
fr<»m the bees, bectune till sordid: ‘'d'lie 
mechanism of the butt of ti pretit Run which 
cost thousands of dolltirs in \{> mtikiiiR,” 1 
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considered, “will soon be sold for onlv four- 
teen dollars and eighty cents, as old iron. 
\\harships, even the submarine ones, are but 
old iron.” Even the genius of men of thought 
and energy and patriotism, spent in devising 
ways of driving ships under water and thus 
succeed in destroying enemies floating upon 
the water had been largely wasted. Opposi¬ 
tion to the law of gravitation rather than to 
that of flotation had won. ‘‘^^"arships,” I con¬ 
sidered, ‘Svill be quoted on the market, so 
many thousand dollars a warship, possibly, 
but doubtfully, available for commercial pur¬ 
poses, and so many pounds of turrets and big 
rifled guns will be worth so much in any mar¬ 
ket according to the quality of the iron of 
which they were constructed and of the sort 
of demand it is in for commercial ends.” 

iVnd I was earnest in my thinking. ] regret 
to say that among Appleton’s engineering 
friends there arc half a hundred men who ex¬ 
pect to make fortunes under this extraordi¬ 
nary condition of things. I regret more mildly 
to say that I, also l)cing human, seek a moder¬ 
ate forttinc myself. 1 have mentally specu¬ 
lated in iron, or steel which has been tested 
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and li*R“(l nndnr tlie keenest snper\'isi(^n c^f the 
keenest niililarv cx])crls of all the world. The 
])riec of iron e\’en thus de\‘elo])ed is lial)lc to 
(Iroj) under llie panic of a ])rospecl cT dvna- 
inile from more or less thousands of feet 
ai)ove. And so. ])einp‘ Imman, as already said, 
1 liave spceulateti and the (*ne who shall he 
(li>taniiy referred to later in this chaj)tcr shall 
have clocks on her silk stockinp^s. 

And this hrinp;.'; me l)ack. this allusion tc) 
“the eternal feminine,” to Ajy)leton’s kn^c 
storw which had keen, like many anotlier love 
storw interru])ted ]>}■ war. A])j)lelon was now, 
on this da\' w lu n 1 sat idlinp' ot] our era/}' 
little p]atf(ji'm (*f a ])iaz/a—the new l)nildinp;s 
of tile new rep'ime m.ueh interfering: with my 
jieaceful lands('ape—the husband of Helen, 
and \'on may be sure' that Helen was not far 
distant. Slie was, in truth, l)Ut a mile or two 
away across the ri\-er, in the countiw house 
wliere the \-r)unp: ])eo])le were s])cndinp: the 
summer, and 1 knew that, l)eforc sunset, 1 
sliould see her di'i\inp: jauntih’ up ami <askin,e: 
for “Mr. Aj)])leton” with that air of nn])oast- 
iny^ bttt assured pi oprict orshi] > which is so be¬ 
coming'and delicious in a y(nmit wife. 
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Furthermore, 1 Iciiew that another woman, 
another newly made wife, she whose story is 
mine—and the story I am not going to tell—' 
would call at the old barrack that afternoon 
and that, before we ])artcd for the night, we 
four would stroll about the place, deserted 
then by workmen and tenanted only by its 
guards, and that we would talk and laugh 
there together in the waning day. 

Now came our old friend Fitz to me as I 
sat in the shade, for Fitz had shamelessly de¬ 
serted Helen for his former master when 
O'Brien came back from the wars. 

''O’Brien,” I called, for, without looking 
up, 1 knew that O'Brien was not far away, 
“Fitz does not look like the fighting dog you 
left behind you. He’s been fed too much. I 
am afraid he's spoiled.” 

"Naw, sir!” emphatically replied O’Brien, 
“Youse can't spoil a bull-dog! Fitz ain't quite 
himself, but he’ll be all right,'’ 

Fitz was looking interestedly toward the 
river, and as we had l^ccome great friends, the 
dog and I, we left O'Brien to his work and 
went away together to look for niuskrat holes 
and oversee the affairs of nature generally. 
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ARMACKDOON 


“l-'itz," said I to my C()m])anion, as \vc 
samUercd along’ over tlic scented ear])et of the 
prairie, “it is my belief that des])ite my many 
goodly fpialities, I am esteemed tlie least of all 
tlie ])eings wlio are gathered aljoiu tlie old 
]>nilding here, }'onrself inclnded. It is onlv 
the engineer that counts jnst now. The man 
who isn't a mechanical genius, Fitz, is no¬ 
where. lie hut cinnl)ers the earth It is true 
that in a ])erfunctory sort of a way, I have 
(jihte a status in tlie community. Appleton 
and his wife are alYahle w ith me—even my ow n 
w ife goes as far as that occasional!v—hut then 
we are newly married—" 

I'itz growled sawagely, and darted toward a 
wocKlchuck hole, and no further conversation 
was possible with him at that time. 

It was green and sliady under the oaks, and 
1 la}' at full length on ihe short grass an<l 
woodland growth of ilowers and weeds by the 
river, d'urning after awhile toward a mass of 
hazel brush through which the swish and 
rustic t(dd some one was coming, I saw, rising 
abo\'e the lower bushes, a round red face. It 
looked like tlu* full moon of haiwest, and was 
as promising and cheery. At my call, the face 
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advanced aG’ain and ihe Idue-cotton clad ficfure 
of 01(1 Swanson’s daugiitcr emerged from the 
greenery. She came along cheerily, the fair 
Lcda, with a glance of recognition at the 
doubtful Fitz, and 1 rose to shake her work- 
hardened hand. 

All of the Swanson sons had returned from 
their soldiering save one, and he had died in 
camp, where the great armies of America had 
awaited the signal for grim war on land, 
which, happily, never came. 

''And how about Frcderickson?’’ I asked, 
without fear, for 1 knew nothing could have 
happened to the Amazon’s lover, so jolly and 
full of content was her presence. 

A scarlet wave swept over the already suf¬ 
ficiently florid face of the Swedish girl and she 
half turned away: 

“Oh, Frederickson, he’s all right!” 

Then after a pause she continued, "I hear 
that you was married already, i\lr. WAnt- 
worth. I wish you joy.” 

The hearty, old fashioned words of congrat¬ 
ulation went straight to the place they were 
aimed at. Again I shook the girl’s hand, and 
she walked quickly along the path by the river, 
humming an old tunc, and disappeared. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 


l*'itz toiled lon<^ and earnestly at the wood- 
elniek bole, and the elover blossoms about 
were buried beneath the npllnne^ sandy soil in 
which he dug', while I looked on with languid 
interest in the proceeding. After all I had 
seen and undergone, and knowing what I did 
of the work in progress, but one subject could 
ordinarily be uppermost in my mind, the gi¬ 
gantic results of the change in war methods I 
knew to be impending. 1 thought of Apple- 
ton again in the role of a warrior. I thought 
that if the almost inconceivable should some 
day happen and men should dare to battle in 
tlie skies, the \balkyr would surely \)C the bat¬ 
tleship of one aerial squadron, and that the 
name of Appleton would outlast the names of 
ntost generals and admirals. Thinking, de¬ 
vising, ])lanning, wrestling of mind, these have 
their enduring triuin])hs in war and in peace. 

But Appleton says that this triumph of war 
can never be, ought not to be, and shall not 
l)e, even though he is working hard to perfect 
a death-dealing machine, destructive be}'ond 
all others ever invented. This is what Apple- 
ton said to me that day, later on, when the 
woman who has not been named and I w’ere 
talking with him and Ins wife: 
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“Civilization has reached a point where war 
IS suicide. When one hundred thousand men 
meet another one hundred thousand men and 
the only possible sequence of their meeting 
means that one hundred thousand of the two 
hundred thousand men must be slain, there 
isn't going to be any fighting. If there be any 
such thing as religion or a future, it must be 
wrong. If there be any such thing as a re¬ 
gard for personal safety, it must be wrong. 
The chances in war will be, at the best, less 
than one in two for safety to the individual 
Xever in any battle fought in all the history 
of the world have the bravest of all the men 
of the world faced such dreadful chance. They 
could not unless thev were fools. 

‘'War, suppose it conceivable under the 
coming conditions, must be but a gamble; it 
must be but dice thrown in the air. A little 
accident and the army fighting for the right 
or the armv fighting for the wrong will have 
disappeared. Roth armies may disappear to¬ 
gether. 

“The time of powder and ball has gone by. 
In war, already, tons of high explosives are 
hurled, and every mechanical device of man in 
his greatest development of control over na- 
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lure IS in this ntniincr to 

hiiinnn li\'cs. W’lien aerial warfare is addetl. 
the end will ha\'e come. I'liink of thi> one 
feature: The Rmperor in liis palace, tlie Par¬ 
liament or ('ontfress within its doors, will i)e 
attacked, d'here can he no safet\ for an\one. 
and the heads of nations will hesitate ])efore 
they declare war. A kinp-'s crown will theit 
])e in tis mucli peril as the helmet of the pri- 
\'ate soldier. It will he as eas\-—has been a^ 
e\a>}'—to >ink a hattleshi]) in all its calory a' 
.-ee as tc) sink a row boat on a ]>laeid ri\'er." 

Idle \'oice of 1 lelen broke in after a minute'- 
silen.ee. 

■’Why do we make tiie^e killintf machine- 
then, if the}' are not to be used?" 

“ddie armies and na\des ()f khiro])e preser\-ed 
the peace of Europe fcjir years duriny^ the latte^* 
half of the nineteenth centur}',” replied A]) 
{deton, “ddie menace cn* fatal war nuist |)re 
serve ali\'e, as it ha> heretofore, man}' a nation, 
and kee}) it in i)eace. To have a wcjr! 1 at 
{)eace there must be massed in the contrcdlin^' 
nations such {)ower cE de>tructi(m as ma}' n<jt 
be ewen (|uesti<jned. So we >hall btiild our 
a]){)liances of destruction, calling' to our aid 
ewerv discoxeiw and achiewement of science. 
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W hen there arc but chances aljout war, when 
it means death to all, or the vast majority of 
all who engage in it, there will be peace.” 

Appleton paused for a moment, and the two 
women looked at each other, half protesting, 
but half understanding, too. And Api)leton 
said, earnestly and cjuietly: 

“There shall be no more war,’ 


fHE END 
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